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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is #1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(except in Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “ decl0” on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1910. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14c a line 9 times tica line 
6 ~ - 6 = 12 Iyr.) loca line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 6th of each month 





DOOLITTLE & CLARK 


Have some fee ITALIAN BREED- 


ING QUEEN at $2.50, $5.00, and 
$10.00. Unte ste md Queens, $1.00 each; 
$9.00 per dozen. Send tor Circular. 


Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Our Famous Red Clover 
and Golden Queens 


Have no equal. Untested, socts. Select un- 


tested, 75c. Tested, $1.00, 6A3t 
Evansville Bee & Honey Co., 
2439 South Gov. St., - EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Successor to H. A. Ross 
"lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Three - Banded 


Leath'r-Colored 
Italian QUEENS. 
Selected Untes- 
con. ye 6 
for $4.50. Also— 


FULL COLONIES and NUCLEI For Sale. 
Circular Free. 


348 0. F. Fuller, Blackstone, Mass. 
ReF.—Arthur C, Miller, Providence, R. I. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





” Untested italian aa Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.00; 3 for $2.10; 
1 for 75 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders,and the workers are 
showing up fine Iintroduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 

Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. A. W. SWAN. 


GxzorGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22. CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 
good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 





GEORGE W. YorRK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K.,and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her intoa colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in fjlling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee- keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
= hear from me again when Iam in need of something in the bee 
lin E. E. McCoLM. 
“Marion Co., Ill, July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 75 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.40. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens. 


George W. York & Co., 146 W. Superior st. Chicago, Ill. 


| Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Fine Red Clover Queens | Mott’s Strain of Italians ! 
F ie] R S A L E Golden or R. C. Untested, 65c; Tested, $1.15, 


Natural Golden from Imported stock—Un- 














From finest breeding Queens procurable 


60 cents each, Selected, 75 cents. Am pre- tested, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. See list. 
pared tofurnish ror 100 promptly. $50 per ee 
too. Would appreciate any orders sent. 15 NUCLEI. Leaflets — “How to, Introduce 
years’ experience. 7Att Queens,” 15c; “‘ How to Increase,”’ 13c—both, 
‘ . 25 cents. 4Atf 
A. H. KANAGY, Kishacoquillas, Pa. E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 





| Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Comb & Extracted Honey | 


Write us when you have any to offer, naming 
your lowest price, freight paid Cincinnati. We 
buy every time your price justifies, and we re- 
mit the very day shipment arrives. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


“THE BUSY BEE-MEN”’ 
51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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The Dollar lak-seu 
L8& 


Farm 






WHEN PRICES ARE HIGHESTP 
The only book that really tells 
to make money raising poultry. 
The book thet has been cussed and 
discussed more than any other—but 
ite sale is increasing daily. Why? 
it tells facts and not theo- 
ries. Endorsed by poultry euthor- 
ities and successful amateurs who 
are making money following the ad- 
vice of the author, Milo M. Hast- 
4s, Ex-Commercial Poultry Expert for U. S. Government. 
The Doller Hen’’ is sold in combination with the ‘* Poultry 
Digest’’ to increase its circulation. It is a real book, 212 
pages, with illustrations; not ® paper bound pam let, ex- 
Pisining ** Systems,’’ ‘‘ Seerets’’ or ‘‘ Methods.’’ The book 
and ‘* Poultry Digest’’ one year, postpaid, $1.00. Satisf 
tion guaranteed. Order to-day 


YPOULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO., 57.3 ANN ST., NEW YORK City. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Sold at reduced prices. Dovetailed Hives, 
Sections, and everything pertaining to bee- 
keeping of the very best kept in stock. 
Large Warehouse on of L. S.& M.S. R. R. 
Wholesale and Retail. New price-list just 
out—Free. Let me figure on your wants. 


Até W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


in, 
“ 















JOMNTOTHS'PATENT 
THE DIADAL KING 





or ruef }ed 


Protect your Hives and 
Boxes air and water 
tight, and you will dou- 
ble your money. Ask 
me for FREE informa- 
tion today. Address, 


JOHN TOTH, 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 

From East to West dh | 
Mapleton, II. U.S.A." 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


SWARTHMORE 
PEDIGREED 
GOLDENS 


Queens from the well-known Swarthmore 
Apiaries of the late E, L. Pratt. The éright- 
est hustlers and the most gevt/e pure strain of 
Goldens in the U.S. sAst 


The Swarthmore Apiaries, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.20. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Prompt Service 
and Lewis BEEWARE 


We have in stock a number of Danzenbaker Bottom- 
Boards, both 8 and 10 frame, which we are closing out 


for 17 cents apiece. 


Send for Free Catalog. 


oH 


Indianapolis, 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


This is the only place 
where you can get 
This Combination: 


The C. M. SCOTT CO. 


1009 E. Washington St., 









BEESWAX WANTED. 


He 








HERE 1T 1S— 


IMPROVED CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION 
CUTAWAY HARROW 

The most wonderful farm tool ever invented. 
Two harrowsin one. Throws the dirt out, then 
in, leaving the land level and true. 
A labor saver,a time saver, Needs 
ea no Tongue Truck. Jointed Pole 
Beware of imitations and in- 
fringements. Send today for 
FREE Booklet. 

CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 

913 Main St., 


‘ Hifgganum, Conn. 





















Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


{italian Bees For Sale. 

- © ae > .s ae ~~ = see es - 
In 8-frame Langstroth hives. 1 Colony, $s; 
2 for $0; s for $20. Italian Queens—Untested 
75c each; 6 for $4. Select Tested, $1.25 each 
5 for $6 Bs Aot 
L. Boomhower, Freehold,’Greene Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Carniolan Queens. 


— ..[Bred from best Imported stock 
After July rst 





2 sAs 
$ 7.20 


: ee 1.00 5.50 I 


Wm. KERNAN, R. D. No. 2, Dushore, Pa. 


I 6 
Untested. oe 8 $4.00 








Sections at $3.50 a 1000 


We are making this big sacrifice in price to move a lot of 500,000 we have 


in our warehouse. 


Basswood Sections. ) 


These are the regular one-piece 44%x4\%x1% 
They are No. 2 quality, and listed at $5.00 per 1000. 
in your orders now, before they are sold out. 





two-beeway 


Send 





Our Shipping-Cases 


are recommended by the largest honey-buyers in the country. 
Basswood, smooth on 


toms are one piece; everything is 
sticks or corrugated paper in bottom. 
of sections. 


of 25, $4.00. 


We have on hand a large stock to hold 24 sections, which we offer 
complete with paper and 2-inch glass at $13 per 100; Crates of 50, $7.50; Crates 


Covers and Bot 
both 
We make these to fit any number or size 


sides, no drip 





- 


Write for Catalog and prices on Hives, Frames, Foundation, or anything 


you need in the apiary. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nicollet Island 
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Section Time is “Lewis Time” 


“ Now is the Time the Bee-Keepers’ Fancy turns to Sections.” 
A Word About Lewis Sections 


Lewis Sections, or the ‘‘ Beeware’’ Sections, which are the same thing, are 
now being made by the new Lewis Plant at the rate of 


One-Hundred Thousand Per Day. 


The G. B. Lewis Co. have been manufacturing Sections ever since the first 
one-piece section was turned out. They have been constantly improving on 
them. ‘Their machines are the finest and most up-to-date that human skill and 
ingenuity can produce. These machines are operated by old and careful em- 
ploy ees. Every section that comes off a machine is as near perfect as it can 
be made. A section expert of twenty years of Lewis experience superintends 
the whole job. 

And now about the wood: It is the best bright basswood that thirty- 
five years of buying experience can get. 


There are Sections and Sections and Sections, but only ONE Lewis Section. 
THIRTY DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


eer ee 
An Investment Opportunity 


You have paid Premiums to Fire Insurance Com- E d M t 
panies for years without having an opportunity, per- xperience anagemen 
haps, until now to share in the Profits, because Stock- 
holders hang on to such investments. 














Kt ; ; . OFFICERS : 

The CENTRAL NationaL Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY , 
of Chicago is increasing its Capital, the business hav- JAMES B. Hoss, P resident. ar 
ing largely increased; the Stock, instead of all being OLIVER H. Horton, Vice-I resident and Counsel 
held in Chicago, is to be scattered, partly, among de- Henry P. Macitt, Vice-President and Manager 
sirable customers throughout the country. Frank M. Rice, Secretary. 

Shares are Fifty-Five Dollars. HOME OFFICE: 

Subscriptions can be paid for in installments, if 184 Y La Salle St ‘ Chicago Illinois 
desired, with interest at 5 percent on unpaid balances. re . , 





References, by permission : -r . . : ; 
bi —— yP we ee a #~ Further information will be furnished those 
National City Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. interested who will detach this coupon and send to 
Merchants and Manufacturers Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. the Manager. 





CENTRAL NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
184 Y La Salle Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please send me additional information regarding the Capital Stock of the CenTRAL NATIONAL Frre INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Vame.. 


— 
~ 
~ 
~ 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 











Names of Bee-Diseases 


When foul brood is spoken of, it is 
uncertain which of two different dis- 
eases is meant, and there is constant 
danger of confusion. To prevent con- 
fusion, the full name must be used each 
time, “ American foul brood” or Euro- 
pean foul brood,” as the case may be. 
But the constant tendency is to shorten 
by leaving off the first part of so long 
a name, simply saying “foul brood,” 
and then there is trouble. 


the old name “black 
instead of “European foul 
brood,” there is less danger of confu- 
sion. But the blackness of the brood 
isnot what distinguishes the disease. 
The other disease has just as black 
brood. The color of the brood, how- 
ever, is a prominent characteristic, and 
when one is looking through a colony 
to see signs of the disease, the one 
thing he specially looks for is the color 
of the larva, as it lies coiled up in the 
bottom of its cell, is seen to be yellow- 
ish or yellow, the scourge is present. 
As yellow brood i is the thing looked 
for,no more appropriate name could 
be given the disease than “yellow 
brood.” Then if the name “ foul brood’ 
be used for the other disease there 
ought to be little chance for confu- 


If we use 
brood ” 


sion. Is there any objection to the 
names “yellow brood” and “foul 
brood ” for the two diseases ? 





One Super and Frequent Extract- 
ing 

The practice of leaving extracting- 
supers ontillthe close of the season 
and then extracting all at one time 
seems to be on the increase, and there 
are good arguments in its favor. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and G. C. 
Greiner gives reasons in Gleanings for 
going to the otherextreme. Instead of 
piling up supers as they are filled, he 
gives only one super to each colony, 
using Jumbo frames of the same size in 





both super and brood-chamber; and 
instead of waiting till the close of the 
season to extract, he begins to extract 
as soon as the first frames are three- 
fourths sealed. He gives several rea- 
sons for this,a chief one being that 
his customers want the honey as soon 
as the first of it is ready to extract, 
and he would lose trade if he were not 
ready to cater to it. Another reason 
is that, not being very strong physi- 
cally, he handles only one frame ata 
a time, never doing a very heavy day’s 
work in any one day, but going over 
his apiary in order, taking part of it at 
each extracting, and in the rush of the 
season extracting daily, doing the work 
in the warm part of the day. 


His management during the first part 
of the season is interesting. He says: 


As soon as the season is far enough ad 
anced to show signs of incoming honey, all 
better swarms are supplied with their su- 
his generally takes place during 
fruit bloom, about the 20th or 25th of May 
When the white-clover flow begins, or a lit 
tle before, all the rest that promise fairly 
well arealso supplied to make sure that all 
have room forstorage. Asthe flow advances, 
and the strong and best-working colonies 
are filling up, I take from 2 to 4 of their heav 
iest combs and exchange for empty ones 
from the weaker colonies that have not 
started yet. The bees that adhere to these 
fullcombsItry to shake in front of their 
hives; but lam not very particular if a few 
bees are left on the combs 


pers 


Two or three days after the first exchange 
was made, the inserted combs in those 
strong colonies are probably full again, and 
need exchanging the second time. When 
this is done, all the bees are left on the 
combs taken from colonies that are overly 
strong, and exchanged for empty ones of the 
weakest colonies. In this way I hit two birds 
with one stone—I control swarming with one 


lot and build up another to proper working 


condition. 
Then he begins extracting, as already 
mentioned. 





Sealed Honey vs. Feeders 


The writer is the inventor of 
the most popular feeders in use, but if 
he could always have things to his lik- 


one of 


ing he would never use a feeder. 
Frames of sealed honey have the pref 
erence, every time. Nor is the writer 


lacking in good 


company. Editor 
Hutchinson says: 


‘If | always had an 


abundance of sealed stores, I would 
never use feeders.” 
“ But,” says one, “feeding syrup is 


important for stimulation.” To this 


Mr. Hutchinson replies: 


“IT suppose that the regular feeding of a 
syrup is more stimulating than the presence 
of sealed stores in the hive, but I doubt if it 
is much greater than would be the uncap 
ping of some of the sealed stores already in 
the hive 

Is it any greater? Is it as great? 
The uncapping will certainly make the 
bees handle some of the honey. Could 
there be any possible advantage in get- 
ting them to take the same amount of 
honey froma feeder? The only ques- 
tion is whether there is anything more 
stimulating in sugar syrup than there 
isin honey? It is not very hard to 
believe that honey is the more stimu- 
lating of the two, for it contains ele 
ments that are not in sugar. 


So far, then, as the matter of stimula- 
tion is concerned, it is not hard to be 
lieve that uncapping sealed honey is 
better than feeding sugar syrup. Please 
understand, however, that this is not 
saying that either is necessary or ad 
visable at all times, or indeed often. lf 
the hive contains abundance of stores, 
and the bees have all the brood they 
can. cover, what can possibly be gained 
by anything further in the way of 
stimulation f Only in times and places 
where there is so long a dearth that 
there is danger that laying may cease 
altogether, or that the bees will not 
care for the eggs that are laid, does it 
seem that stimulation of any kind can 
do much good. 

Sut there is another item of serious 
importance to be considered in com 
paring sealed stores and sugar syrup. 
Excellent authorities tell us that young 
bees reared upon sugar syrup have not 
the stamina that comes from honey. In 
Switzerland—and you may go a long 
way before you will find safer guides 


than Swiss bee-keepers—they say, prac 
tically, “ Feed sugar, if you must, for 
winter stores, but only for winter 
stores. When it comes time to rear 


voung bees in spring, honey must be 
; uo ' ; 
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on hand if youdo not want degenerated 
bees.” 
“But why 


speak of these matters 
now 2? One will hardly think of stimu- 
lative feeding before next spring.” 
Next spring will be too late. If frames 
of sealed honey are to be on hand next 
spring, they must be gotten ready this 
summer. The matter is considered of 
such serious importance that it was 
thought worth while to urge it once 
more, in the hope that some who other- 
wise would not give it sufficient thought 
might be induced to secure a sufficient 
stock of sealed combs to be ready for 
any emergency next year. 





Why Bees Fear Smoke 


It is common knowledge that bees 
are frightened when smoke is blown 
upon them; but not every bee-keeper 
has stopped to inquire why. Some 
have said that when the bees smell 
smoke they suppose their home is in 
danger of being burned down. But 
how should they have learned to con- 
nect smoke with fire; or, indeed, why 
should they fear fire? In the introduc- 
tion to the book, “ How to Keep Bees 
for Profit,” it is thus explained: 

In former times “the bees were 
hunted in their native habitat in the 
clefts of the rocks, in the heart of the 
trees of the forest, and such other 
places where they are accustomed to 
build their combs. In securing their 
golden stores the hunters were com- 
pelled to smoke and destroy the bees, 
thus creating in them a fear of smoke 
that has been inbred for centuries.” 

This makes the matter simpler, for it 
leaves fire out of the question alto- 
gether; century after contury, when 
they have smelled smoke they have 
learned to associate it with the destruc- 
tion of the colony. Why not? 

But when we come to inquire just 
how the fear is inbred, how the fear in 
a colony that has been destroyed to 
the accompaniment of smoke is con- 
veyed to its posterity, the whole fabric 
falls down. For none of the colonies 
destroyed ever had any posterity! 
Couldn't have. At least it could have 
no postertiy proceeding from it after 
its destruction. And none other could 
count. 

Evidently we have not yet the true 
answerto the conundrum. Perhaps we 
never shall have. Fortunately it does 
not so greatly matter. 





Bees that Best Resist Foul Brood 


In America and in Australia it is the 
prevailing belief that Italians are less 
éubject to foul brood than blacks. In 
England and in Switzerland the oppo- 
site view is held. Commenting upon 
foul brood in Switzerland, the British 
Bee Journal says: 


he fact that in Southern Switzerland, 
just where the Italian bee is indigenous, foul 
brood is most extensively found throws a 
peculiar light on the statement in American 
papers, and that of some of the German 
ones, that bees of the Italian race are less 
subject to foul brood. The statistics have 
shown just the reverse. It is in the canton 
l'essin, where the Italian bee is exclusively 
cultivated, and whence queens are largely 
exported, that the highest percentage of 
cases was found, namely, 16 percent. 


__ The argument is hardly to the point. 
he fact that foul brood prevails where 
Italians are exclusively cultivated 


proves that Italians are not immune to 
foul brood—a thing which perhaps no 
one claims. The question is: If blacks 
were kept in the same region, would 
more or less than 16 percent of them 
be affected with foul brood ? 

If an American bee-keeper, holding 
the belief that Italians are better honey- 
gatherers than blacks and less subject 
to foul brood, were to keep bees in 
Switzerland for a year, he would likely 
change his mind. Likewise a Swiss 
bee-keeper, after a year in this country, 
would likely undergo a change of 
mind. The fact is, there are blacks and 
blacks. Also there are Italians and 
Italians. Granted the variation in the 
two different kinds, it is easy to be- 
lieve that some blacks are better than 
some Italians, and that some Italians 
are better than some blacks. 

The American bee-keeper is very 
sure Italians are better than blacks. 
He has tried the two side by side, and 
he knows. But is he sure that the 
blacks in England and in Switzerland 
are just as poor as the blacks he has 
kept? Is it not possible that the 
blacks of this country are a specially 
poor lot? Is it not worth trying to 
find whether the best blacks of Switzer- 
land are better or worse than the Ital- 
ians in this country ? Possibly Swiss 
blacks are not adapted to our climate. 
And just possibly they are. 

Returning to our original question, 
it will probably be found that the most 
vigorous bees are the least subject to 
foul brood, whether they be blacks, 
Italians, or hybrids. 





Eight Frames vs. 12 Frames 


R. F. Holtermann and the Canadian 
Bee Journal are not agreed as to the 
size of hives. Mr. Holtermann says 
that “a large hive (a 12-frame Lang- 
stroth) is much better than an 8-frame.” 
Editor Hurley says: 

‘‘We do not hesitate to take issue with Mr. 
Holtermann in this statement. The 12-frame 
is too large to winter in; it is too large for 
spring; itis too large for fall. Thereis, in 
our opinion, to much ‘barn’ room for the 
bees to keep at the necessary temperature.” 

There is just a possibility that Mr. 
Holtermann might say: “To be sure, 
a 12-frame is too large; but better have 
a hive too ‘barny’ than too small.” 
Possible, but not probable; and not at 
all probable that he will agree with Mr. 
Hurley when the latter says: “We 
would not recommend anything larger 
than 9 or 10 frames.” 

Possibly the friction between these 
two Kanuck leaders may throw a spark 
of light on this vexed question. 





Restlessness of Queens in Winter 


Under the title of “The Long Night 
in the Hive,” Tickner Edwardes has 
written an article for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, in which he takes the ground 
that bees would remain dormant, or 
nearly so, consuming practically no 
stores, if it were not for the fact that 
the queen keeps them constantly stirred 
up. Among other things he says: 


“Prolonged study of hive-life in winter 
will reveal one hitherto unsuspected fact. 
At this time, far from settling down intoa 
life of sleepy inactivity, the queen-bee 


seems to develop a restlessness and impa- 
tience not to be observed in her at any other 
season. Itisclear that the workers would 


lie quiet enough if they had only themselves 
to consider. But the queen will not allow it’ 
Night or day, she seems always in this un- 
resting state of mind, and the work of get- 
ting their queen through the winter season 
is evidently a continual source of worry to 
the members of the colony. Altogether the 
most logical inference to be drawn from any 

rolonged and careful investigation of hive 
ife in winter is that the queen-bee herself 
is the main obstacle to any system of hiber- 
nation being adopted in the hive. 

“In some future age the mother-bee may 
be ruthlessly slaughtered at the end of each 
season, another queen being reared when 
breeding time again comes around. Then, 
no doubt, honey-bees would hibernate, as 
do so many other creatures of the wilds; and 
the necessity for all that frantic labor 
throughout the summer days be obviated. 

“ The germ of life in all eggs is notoriously 
hardy; and it is conceivable that bya system 
of cold storage, as carefully studied and 
ingeniously regulated as are most other 
affairs of the hive, the bees might succeed 
in preserving eggs throughout the winter in 
a state of suspended, but not irresuscitable, 
life. And if ever the honey-bee, in some 
future age, discovers this possibility, she 
will infallibly become a true hibernating in- 
sect, and join the ranks of the summer loi- 
terers and merry-makers. But the bee-mas- 
ter will get no more honey.” 


All this sounds rather wild, and the 
last part of it, at least, lies entirely in 
the realm of fanciful conjecture, but 
the fact that the dignified British Bee 
Journal has seen fit to devote nearly 
two pages to copying the article with- 
out note or comment makes one won- 
der just how much ground there is for 
the assertion that prolonged study will 
reveal the hitherto unsuspected /ac/ 
that in winter the queem seems to de- 
velop more restlessness than in sum- 
mer. Certainly she does not seem a 
great idler in summer. Has our much 
esteemed contemporary enough faith 
in Mr. Edwardes to take his word for it, 
that the queenis such atroubler in win- 
ter, without so much as saying, “ How 
do you know ?” 

According to Mr. Edwardes, if the 
queen were absent the colony would 
be so quiet that little or no stores 
would be consumed in winter. But are 
not queenless colonies the very ones 
that are notoriously uneasy and con- 
sume most in winter ? 


oes 





** Bee-Keepers’ Guide” 


This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal, 146 West 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 

—~>____- 


‘Scientific Queen-Rearing ” 


No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send to the American Bee 
Journal, 146 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Miscellaneous News-Items 





Heartsease at Marengo 


On page 191, C. P. Dadant quotes me 
as saying that in 1902, for the first time 
in my observation, heartsease was 
busily worked on by the bees, and says, 
“This is certainly not a very good rec- 
ommendation.” A little explanation 
will show that I meant nothing to the 
discredit of heartsease as a honey-plant. 
It was not that heartsease had been 
plenty for years and had yielded noth- 
ing, but I think that previously the 
plant had been so scarce here that it 
was not worth considering as a honey- 
plant. Ithink it is on the increase, 
and now of considerable importance, 
especially as I think the honey from it 
is very light in color. 6, S 

oe 
A Call from Dr. Phillips 


Dr. E. F. Phillips, in charge of Api- 
culture, Bureau of Entmology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., called at the office of the American 
Bee Journal early last month. He was 
on a tourin the interest of foul 
brood. The Government is taking 
hold of the diseases of bees in a sys- 
tematic, thorough manner that should 
yield good results in time. It is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, to cover the 
whole of the United States, but when 
accomplished it should be productive 
of much good to the whole bee-keeping 
industry. 

Dr. Phillips, with his assistants, is 
doing things for bee-keeping, and if all 
interested will co-operate, the work 
being done, and in process, will yield 
large returns. 

Honey Prospects and Bee-Supply 
Trade 

About the middle of June we sent 
several questions to some of the lead- 
ing bee-supply dealers, asking as to the 
honey prospects for 1910, and also con- 
cerning the demand for bee-supplies. 
Some of them did not respond, but the 
following have been heard from: 


The C. M. Scott Co. 


The bee-business is on_the boom. Every- 
thing goes out at once. Everybody, it seems, 
has waited until the last minute, and now 
they can not get the goods fast enough. The 
prospect for of honey as never been better 
formanyaday. There are-fields of white 
clover in bloom that remind one of snow in 
the summertime, as it is practically white. 
If the weather continues as nice as it is now, 
we will certainly have a better honey crop. 

THE C. M. Scott Co 
per E. A. Dittrich 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 17. 


Dadant & Sons 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir:—Owing to the coo! weather in 
May and the early part of June, the bee-sup- 
ply business has been very slow locally. 
Wholesale dealers and jobbers have been 
stocking ~4 heavily, owing to the good pros- 
pect for white clover. 

The crop started here June rth, and since 
that time bees have been storing honey rap- 
idly. With enough rain there should bea 
good clover crop, and it should run pretty 
wellinto July. There is plenty of clover, 

and it is blooming profusely. 

Truly yours, DADANT & SONS. 


Hamilton, IIl., June 17. 


Walter S. Pouder 


Indiana bee-keepers are rejoicing because 
we are in the midst of one of the best white 
clover flows that we have ever known. Old 
and experiencei bee-keepers express sur- 
prise’at the way honey is comingin. Weather 
conditions seem to be exactly right—very 
warm—and comb-building seems easy for 
the bees. The weather in May was not 
favorable, but bee-keepers have not been 
discouraged at any time. Many winter losses 
have been reported, but the owners have 
profited by their experience in many cases 
and are building up again with better mate- 
rial. Wecan not tell how long this flow will 
last, but with favorable weather it should 
extend into July. Much nectar is going to 
waste in some localities because there are 
not enough bees to take care of the bloom. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 23. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir:—Bees in this locality wintered 
very well, and up to the end of April were in 
fine condition—better than we have ever 
known them to be any year before. After 
that it turned cold for over 6 weeks, which 
set them back a little, but apparently did 
not do much harm. White clover came out 
fine about 10 days ago, but as we have not 
had any rain here for over a month, every- 
thing is dried up, and the bees are not get- 
ting any honey at all just —_. Basswood is 
budding out pretty well, and it is possible 
that we will get a crop of basswood boner 

The bee-supply business has been very 
slack all spring, and is now almost at a 
stand-still. We havea large stock on hand, 
and are filling orders just as fast as they 
come in. fours very truly, 

MINNESOTA BEE-Supp.Ly Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 22. 


G. B. Lewis Company 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir:—Replying to yours of June rsth, 
referring to the bee-supply business and 
trade in general, we will say that the Colo- 
rado trade has been very good, and we un- 
derstand the prospects for honey are very 
favorable. 

Weare just in receipt of a aepart from 
Iowa, from which we quote as follows: 


The prospects for honey are good. * Win- 
ter loss is the cause of poor trade.” 
Another one from Illinois as_ follows 


“Weather has finally turned warm, and bees 
ate beginning to get busy. 

Another one from Michigan, as follows 
“We are having bee-weather now; oceans 
of honey, but very few bees in the hive to 
gatherit. Very few bees inthe country are 
working in the supers when they should be 
at it full blast. Asa result, no swarms, sec- 
tions are not being filled up, and no demand 
for goods. This was all caused by the cold 

bad weather during April and May, 
when there were weeks at a time when the 
bees could not leave the hives. When the 
honey-flow opened up a few days ago, bees 
were in a weaker condition, not nearly as 
strong as they were April 1st. During the 
bad weather the queen quit laying, so they 
are short of workers now when the harvest 
is on. Very truly, 

GEo. C. LEwIs. 
Watertown, Wis., June 17. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your favor of recent 
date, relative to the honey crop, I will say 
that perhaps_the sovowing letter, just re- 
ceived from Mr. S. D. Chapman, of Mance- 
lona, Mich., one of Michigan's best and most 
extensive honey-producers, will explain 
matters best: ‘ 


Mr. Woodman:—I guess it is time to order 
a few cans. You may send me 100 cases 
This is the most singular season I ever saw. 
Bees wintered splendidly, and built up very 
early inthe spring. I had more than 50 colo- 
nies start queen-cells the last of March, but 
early in April it turned cold, and for about 
60 days the bees hardly had a flight. Rasp- 
berry and all the fruit-buds were frozen, no 


pollen came in during all this time; the bees 
ot out of honey, and I let 14 of the best 
had starve to death. I was right after them 
allthetime. I fed 2500 pounds. No brood- 
rearing was going on until June 8th. Now 
my bees are growing lighter every day, but 
in a week the first young bees will begin to 
come on. Ninety-five percent of all the 
raspberry was frozen; all that escaped has 
been in bloom two weeks, and all that froze 
will come on all right; it will be in bloom in 
sor6days. The bees are more than making 
a living now. Basswood is budding full; 
willow herb i is plentiful, and the prospe cts 
are good for honey; but we will have few 
bees to gather on raspberry. 
S. D. CHAPMAN. 


Mancelona, Mich., June 20, 


Our trade was excellent up to about May 
20, at which time it dropped off considerably 
on account of bad weather conditions; but 
things are now booming again. The above 
letter explains conditions exactly as they 
existed over the entire State of Michigan, 
and undoubtedly other parts of the country. 
There is now a most excellent honey-flow— 
oceans of it to be gathered; what cow bees 
were in a condition togather when it opened 
up are securing a fine harvest. Conditions 
are now as favorable as they were discour- 
aging during May. A fair crop is assured, 
and with rains to prolong the flow, a good 
c rey, snome yet be secured this season. | 

ours truly, A. G. WooDMAN Co. 


P. S.—Michigan is a solid mat of clover. 
An engineer that runs between Grand Rap- 
ids and Detroit, says that the air is heavy 
with clover fragrance at night, and he never 
before saw so much of it. A. G. W. 


—aorovqxm 
Bees—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 397 


This isa new publication issued by 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D.C. Its aim is to give 
briefly the information needed by per- 
sons engaged in the keeping of bees, 
andto answer inquiries that are fre- 
quently received from correspondents 
of the Department. It discusses the 
location, equipment, and stocking of 
the apiary, the habits of bees and their 
manipulation, the production of honey 
and wax, wintering, and diseases and 
injuries. It also gives such general in- 
formation as how to obtain and intro- 
duce queens, laws affecting bee-keep- 
ing, and journals and books on the 
subject. This publication can be ob- 
tained free as long as the supply lasts, 
by applying to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; it may also 
be secured from Senators, ’Representa- 
tives, and Delegates in Congress; and 
the Superintendent of Documents will 
sell it at 5 cents per copy. 

—_— a —$<—$—$—_— 


** Der Bien Und Seine Zucht ” 


This is the name of a text-book on 
bee-culture that has been received at 
this office. It is written by Rev. F. 
Gerstung, editor of the German bee- 
paper, Die Deutsche Bienenzucht. The 
work contains nearly 500 well-printed 
pages, with 230 illustrations, many of 
them full-page. A little more than 100 
of these are representations of apiaries, 
mostly house-apiaries, or pavilions, as 
they are called in Germany, for an api- 
ary with the hives separately placed out 
in the open is as rare in Germany as a 
house-apiary in this country. The au- 
thor says 

“We are convinced that. Americans, also, 
will introduce our wonderfully beautiful 
pavilions as soon as they learn their practi- 
cal advantages over having hives placed 
singly. 

He perhaps does not know that 
house-apiaries were more in vogue in 
this country 40 years ago than at pres- 
ent. 
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Very admirable are the 32 illustra- 
tions of brood-combs. 

Much space is given to developing 
the author’s idea that a colony of bees 
is an organism. 

A very full list of honey-plants is 
given, occupying 20 pages. 

It is generally believed that propolis 
is gathered from the buds of trees, but 
the author raises the question whether 
it may not also, like wax, bea secretion 
of the bee. 

The only size of frame favored is 
that used in the Gerstung hive, which 
the author calls the “rational” size, as 
being best adapted to the needs of the 
bee. It measures 40x25 centimeters 
(about 1534x9% inches), not outside, 
as frames are measured in this country, 
but inside measure. It will be seen 
that a Langstroth frame contains about 
.89 of the area of a Gerstung frame (not 
.99, as given in the book—a manifest 
error). But this frame may be used 
either as a deep or a shallow frame. 
The more common way seems to be to 
use itas a deep frame, 40 centimeters 
in depth, with the warm arrangement; 
that is, with the frame running parallel 
with the entrance. When the frame is 
used with 25 centimeters as the depth, 
the cold arrangement is used, the same 
as frames are generally used in this 
country. 

Those who are familiar with the Ger- 
man language will find it quite interest- 
ing to note some of the differences be- 
tween the teachings of this work and 
those of the English text-books. 





An Inexpensive Hive-Stand 


In the very neat report of the second 
annual meeting of the Maryland Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be found an 
address by Dr. Burton N. Gates, in 
which he demonstrated the inexpensive 
and substantial bee-hive stand in use in 
the United States Government apiary, 
College Park, Md., as follows: 

The stand consists of two glazed, vitrified 


tiles 4.25x4.25 inches and 18 inches long. 1e 
corners of the otherwise square tile are 


may be obtained from terra-cotta factories. 
Weighing about 15 pounds each, they are 
just heavy enough to stay readily in position. 
Being, hard burnt and vitrified, they are 
practically impervious to water, and to a 
high degree they resist the action of weather 
and frost. 


The hive rests upon one tile at the 
back end, and one at the front end. 











nectar “to beat the band,” as the boy 
on the street would say. Upto June& 
the bees were starving, but immediately 
after that day there was a complete 
change, and by June 18, on some hives, 
there were over two comb honey su- 
pers. 

Dr. Miller’s 79th birthday anniversary 





MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE APIARY, AT COLLEGE PARw, Mv. 


The tiles cost about 5 cents’each. Sec- 
onds orculls cost less than No. 1 tile, 
and answer as well. A tile slightly 
warped or chipped is all right, but if it 
is cracked it will not last. 


<< a—_____—_. 
A Call On Dr. C. C. Miller 


Saturday, June 18, was a perfect sum- 
mer day. The ride from Chicago to 
Marengo, Ill., was so refreshing, as the 
electric cars sped along fields of white 
clover whose delectable fragrance was 
wafted through the open car windows. 





Two OCTAGONAL TILES USED FOR A HIVE-STAND. 


clipped, thus making it approximately oc- 
tagonal in cross-section. In the trade these 
tiles are known as “18-inch, one-way conduit 
tile,” and are used for conducting electric 
wires below the ground. Being so generally 
used throughout the United States, they are 
obtainable from electric light and telephone 
companies in practically every city, or they 


We arrived at the hillcrest home of 
Dr. Miller, often called “the sage of 
Marengo,” about 11:30 a.m. He was 
well, and as happy and optimistic as 
ever. He has 110 colonies of bees, and 
they were piling in the white clover 


occurred June 10, when there wasa 
gathering of the clans, at his delightful 
home, and a thoroughly enjoyable time 
was had by all present. 

Miss Emma Wilson, who conducts 
Our Bee-Keeping Sisters’ department 
in the American Bee Journal, still 
works with the bees as much as, if not 
more than, ever. As most of our read- 
ers know, Miss Wilson is the sister of 
Mrs. Miller. Then there is Grandma 
Wilson, 91 years old, mother of Mrs. 
Miller and Miss Wilson, which com- 
pletes the family circle at Dr. Miller’s. 


We have said it before, and expect to 
say it often, as it will bear repeating, 
that to spend a few hours with Dr. 
Miller and his family, in their plain, 
quiet, dignified, restful home, is a privi- 
lege and pleasure that any one may 
well covet. We look both forward and 
backward to our visits there with a 
satisfaction and a delight that are ever 
increasing as the mind dwells upon 
them. 

It has been our hope, expressed many 
times, and in which we know all bee- 
keepers unite, that Dr. Miller may be 
spared yet many years to bless the 
world with his cheering presence and 
mellifluous contributions to the living 
literature of beedom. It is nice to 
know that his last years are indeed his 
best, and that he has the abiding love 
and confidence of an admiring host, 
not only of bee-keepers, but of others in 
the varied walks of life who are so 
fortunate as to know him personally or 
by reputation. 


<<a —__—_—— 
The Two Kinds of Honey-Dew 


At a conversazoine of the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, as reported in the 
3ritish Bee Journal, an interesting dis- 
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cussion 
place. 


took 


regarding honey-dew 
Some held that honey-dew was 
the excretion of plant-lice, and some 
that it was a secretion directly from 
the plants. 


“Mr. Cowan, in summing up the discus- 
sion, said that bothsides were right, because 
there was honey-dew produced = plant-lice 
and honey-dew produced by exudation of 
the leaves. You will always find a strong 
flow of honey-dew after hot and dry days, 
followed by cold and damp nights. If the 
night is dry, you do not get ayy nyt if it 
is adamp night, you are sure to have honey- 
dew. There are two causes which produce 
honey-dew. First, insects, which attack the 
leaves, and digest only part of the liquid 
they suck up, discharging the greater part in 
sticky drops, which we all know. Then, in 
the absence of insects, there was the exuda- 
tion of the leaves. The exudation forms in 
small drops on the underside of the leaves, 
and drops from one leaf to another. 


“ The two honey-dews differed in many re- 
spects, that produced by the leaves being 
formed at night—justthe reverse to the 
other; that produced by insects being 
formed during the day, and the hotter the 
weather the more of it was produced, the 
greatest production beingin the middle of 
the day; that was because the aphides were 
feeding during the day. During the night 
they do not feed on the leaves, so that the 
production ceases. On the other hand, the 
leaves exude honey-dew during the night, 
when the atmosphere is moist. There was 
also a distinction in their composition. We 
all know that flower nectar is composed of 
saccharose and glucose, but the composi- 
tion of honey-dew produced by insects con- 
tains a large quantity of dextrine, gums, and 
other sugars, such as mannite. Mannite is 
abundant in the ash, and is foundin white 
scales on the leaves. 


“ Now, the honey-dew that is produced by 
the exudation of the leaves is_ identical 
with the nectar that is collected from the 
flowers. We know that the polariscope 
helps us very much in discovering these 
things. All flower-honey polarizes to the 
left, and honey-dew, on the other hand, 
polarizes to the right, like glucose, and it 
was supposed at one time thatall honey that 
did not polarize to the left was adulterated. 
It is now known that some of this honey that 
polarizes to the right is not adulterated at 
all, butis due to honey-dew. There is an- 
other important matter. The exudation of 
the leaves also polarizes to the right, and we 
have to find out how to differentiate the one 
from the other, and devise a method of diag- 
nosing it. 

_ He haddemonstrated some years ago that 
insect honey-dew polarized tothe right; but 
as the honey-dew preguced by the exudation 
of the leaves polarized to the right also, 


after dialyzing it for 24 hours, according to. 


Dr. Haenle’s method, it would go back to 
zero, whereas the other would not do so. It 
therefore showed that there wasa difference 
between the insect honey-dew and the exu- 
dation of the leaves. This wasa very im- 
portant point to bear in mind.” 


oa - 
Our Front-Page Pictures 
Brief descriptions of the pictures on 


the front page this month are as fol- 
lows: 


No. 1.—Apiary of I. D. Nixon 


I am sending a 





icture of my bee-yard 
taken last year. The person to the right is 
myself. I took about 60 pounds of clover 
honey per colony last year. The hives at 
the right contained 50 2-frame nuclei which 
[got from Ohio. They were put in the yard 
May 27, 1900: I built them up with plenty of 
honey to winter on, and extracted 2300 
pounds of honey from them during the sea- 
son. 

Ihave at present 103 colonies. This has 
been a very hard spring on bees. It was so 
cold, and the frost killed all the bloom. 

hite clover will bloom about June 1. 

Lafarge, Wis., May 11. I. D. NIxon. 


No. 2.—Larva of the Greater Bee-Moth 
Galleria Mellonella. 


This picture is taken from the Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Indiana State 
Entomologist. George S. Demuth, the 


Indiana Bee-Inspector, says this about 
it : 


The eggs of this bee-moth are usually 
pushed into the crevices between boards or 
under hives or about the entrance. The 
caterpillars are of a dirty gray color, with 
brown heads. They seek the comb during 
the feeding period, and tunnel through it. 
lo better protect themselves from the bees 
they line this tunnel with a silken tube 
which they have power to spin. In 3o0r4 
weeks they are full grown, being about an 
inch in length. They now spin their cocoons 
and in about 2 weeks appear as moths. The 
moths have a protective coloring mimicking 
that of old boards, and are thus not readily 
observed. 


No. 3.—Apiary of Jesse Jones 
This picture represents the home api- 


ary of Jesse Jones and his three daugh- 
ters, located at Parma, Mo. 


No. 4.—A Japanese Apiary 


This is a picture of the Nonogaki 
Apiary, a queen-breeding yard at 
Okucho, Owari, Japan. We had hoped 
to have a description of it, but failed to 





getit. There is much in it that indi- 
cates up-to-dateness. 
No. 5.—Advanced Stage of American Foul 


Brood 
Another picture from the Second 
Annual Report of the Indiana State 
Entomologist. Mr. Demuth says this 
of American Foul Brood: 


The American Foul Brood is that which 
has been knownsimply as Fou! Brood. From 
investigations conducted by the Bureau of 
Entomology of the United States Govern- 
ment, the cause of American Fou! Brood 
was found to be a species of bacteria, Bacil- 
lus Larve. 

In diseased colonies the bees are usually 
not very active. Much of the brood fails to 
hatch. The cappings of the cells are usually 
sunken and discolored, and often have rag- 
ged perforations. In American Foul Brood 
most of the cells containing diseased larve 
are or have been capped and the larvz# seem 
to die soon after the time of capping. If one 
of these diseased cells be opened the larvz 
may be seen lying on the lower side (not bot- 
tom) of the cell. Laterit sinks downintoa 
jelly-like mass of brownish color. The odor 
of this decaying material is characteristic, 
and can frequently be detected before open- 
ing the hive, even when but few diseased 
cells are present. If a pin orasmall stick 
be inserted in a dead larva and withdrawn 
the material stretches out in a fine thread or 
is “ropy.”" This characteristic is usually 
the final clinical test in the diagnosis of this 
disease. In the earlier stages the color of 
the dead material is best described as that 
of coffee diluted with milk, but later the 
color is dark brown, and finally the dead 
larva dries downto a mere dark scale which 
adheres firmly to the lower side of the cell. 

The bees are seemingly unable to remove 
these scales. They may be seen in any 
comb that has contained American Foul 
Brood by letting a strong light strike the 
lower side of the cells and looking into them 
at such an angle thatthe line of sight strikes 
the lower side of the cell about one-third of 
its depth, Each of these scales contains 
innumerable spores, each of which is capa- 
ble of producing the disease in a healthy. 
bee-larva. J 

TREATMENT. 

The underlying principle of any treatment 
of either of brood-diseases is the complete 
separation of bees and the infected mate- 
rial. The plan usually followed is the so- 
called McEvoy treatment, which, given in 
Mr. Evoy's own words, is as follows 

“Inthe honey season, when the bees are 
gathering freely, remove the combs in (the 
evening and shake the bees into their own 
hive; give them frames with comb founda- 
tion starters on and let them build comb for 
4 days. The bees will make the starters 
into comb during the 4 days and store the 
diseased honey in them which they took 
with them from the old comb. Theninthe 
evening of the fourth day take out the new 
combs and give them comb foundation to 
work out, and then the cure will be com- 
plete.” 

While Mr. McEvoy does not advise disin- 
fecting the hives, it is always advisable to 
do so, aS many cases of reinfection have 
been reported when the bees were shaken 
into the same hive 





Hives may be rendered entirely safe for 
use again by charring the inside by means 
of a paint torch or by burning out with kero- 
sene. 


No. 6.—Apiary of Andrew M. Pultz 


This is a picture of the apiary of An- 
drew M. Pultz, of Lake Preston; S. Dak. 
Mr. Pultz reports a very bad spring for 
the bees, which seemed to be the style 
practically all over the country this 
year. Frost killed all the fruit-bloom, 
and up to May 18 dandelion was all 
there was for the bees to work on. 

iene See es 
Indiana Fair Apiarian List 


The 57th annual State Fair of Indi- 
ana will be held at Indianapolis, Sept. 
12 to 16,1910. In the apiarian depart- 
ment $230 in cash premiums is offered. 
Mr. Geo. W. Williams, of Redkey, Ind., 
is to be the judge. for further infor- 
mation, also a copy of the premium 
list, address, Charles Downing, Secre- 
tary Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

—_—_—~» 
Wisconsin Inspector’s Report 


Mr. N. E. France, who for 13 years 
has been the inspector of apiaries for 
the State of Wisconsin, has issued a 
neat pamphlet report for 1910, covering 
24 pages. Besides his 13th annual re- 
port as inspector, it contains Secretary 
Dittmer’s report of the last meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. Every Wisconsin bee-keeper 
should have a copy of this report. Send 
to N. E. France, Platteville, Wis., for it, 
if you haven't already received a copy. 

— i ae - — 
Back Volumes of the American 
Bee Journal 


We frequently have calls for back 
volumes of the American Bee Journal 
beginning from Vol. I, 1861. Occa- 
sionally we receive notice that one of 
our old snbscribers has passed away, 
and in one or two instances the rela- 
tives have been kind enough to write 
us that all the copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal have been saved, and they would be 
pleased to sendthem tous. We appre- 
ciate such offers very much indeed, 
and wish to say now that we would like 
to hear from any one who has been 
careful enough to preserve the back 
volumes of the American Bee Journal, 
as quite often we have calls for such 
volumes, and would be glad to supply 
them. We hope that no one would 
think of destroying the copies of the 
American Bee Journal, as they cer- 
ainly are rally valuable, having a his- 
toric interest that increases as the 
years pass. There are institutions, such 
as agricultural colleges, etc., that often 
wish to have a complete set of volumes 
of the American Bee Journal, and, of 
course, they apply to us first, to find out 
whether we can furnish them. So, 
hereafter, we will appreciate it very 
much if the relatives of the deceased 
subscribers who have taken the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for a half century or 
less, would be sure to preserve such 
back volumes and write us about them. 








“Wuat kindof a career have you mapped 
out for your boy Josh?’ “I'm goin’ to 
makea lawyer of him,’ answered Farmer 
Corntossel. ‘He's got an unconquerable 
fancy for ‘tendin’ to other folks’ business, 
an’ he might as well git paid for it."—IH] WA 
ington Star 
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Very admirable are the 32 illustra- 
tions of brood-combs. 

Much space is given to developing 
the author’s idea that a colony of bees 
is an organism. 

A very full list of honey-plants is 
given, occupying 20 pages. 

It is generally believed that propolis 
is gathered from the buds of trees, but 
the author raises the question whether 
it may not also, like wax, bea secretion 
of the bee. 

The only size of frame favored is 
that used in the Gerstung hive, which 
the author calls the “rational” size, as 
being best adapted to the needs of the 
bee. It measures 40x25 centimeters 
(about 1534x9% inches), not outside, 
as frames are measured in this country, 
but inside measure. It will be seen 
that a Langstroth frame contains about 
.89 of the area of a Gerstung frame (not 
.99, as given in the book—a manifest 
error). But this frame may be used 
either as a deep or a shallow frame. 
The more common way seems to be to 
use itas a deep frame, 40 centimeters 
in depth, with the warm arrangement; 
that is, with the frame running parallel 
with the entrance. When the frame is 
used with 25 centimeters as the depth, 
the cold arrangement is used, the same 
as frames are generally used in this 
country. 

Those who are familiar with the Ger- 
man language will find it quite interest- 
ing to note some of the differences be- 
tween the teachings of this work and 
those of the English text-books. 





An Inexpensive Hive-Stand 


In the very neat report of the second 
annual meeting of the Maryland Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be found an 
address by Dr. Burton N. Gates, in 
which he demonstrated the i inexpensive 
and substantial bee-hive stand in use in 
the United States Government apiary, 
College Park, Md., as follows: 

The stand consists of two glazed, vitrified 


tiles 4.25x4.25 inches and 18 inches long rhe 
corners of the otherwise square tile are 


may be obtained from terra-cotta factories. 
Weighing about 15 pounds each, they are 
just = savye nough to stay readily in position. 
Being. hard burnt and vitrified, they are 
sractically impervious to water "and to a 
1igh degree they resist the action of weather 

and frost. 


The hive rests upon one tile at the 
back end, and one at the front end. 








nectar “to beat the band,” as the boy 
on the street would say. Upto June 8 
the bees were starving, but immediately 
after that day there was a complete 
change, and by June 18, on some hives, 
there were over two comb honey su- 
pers. 

Dr. Miller’s 79th birthday anniversary 








MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE APIARY, AT COLLEGE PARx«, Mv. 


The tiles cost about 5 cents"each. Sec- 
onds orculls cost less than No. 1 tile, 
and answer as well. A tile slightly 
warped or chipped is all right, but if it 
is cracked it will not last. 


— e- — 
A Call On Dr. C. C. Miller 


Saturday, June 18, was a perfect sum- 
mer day. The ride from Chicago to 
Marengo, Ill., was so refreshing, as the 
electric cars sped along fields of white 
clover whose delectable fragrance was 
wafted through the open car windows. 





Two OCTAGONAL TILES USED FOR A HIVE-STAND. 


clipped, thus making it approximately oc- 
tagonal in cross-section. In the trade these 
tiles are known as “18-inch, one-way conduit 
tile,’ and are used for conducting ¢€ slectric 
wires below the ground. Being so generally 
used throughout the United States, they are 
obtainable from electric light and telephone 
companies in practically every city, or they 


We arrived at the hillcrest home of 
Dr. Miller, often called “the sage of 
Marengo,” about 11:30 am. He was 
well, and as happy and optimistic as 
ever. He has 110 colonies of bees, and 
they were piling in the white clover 


occurred June 10, when there wasa 
gathering of the clans, at his delightful 
home, and a thoroughly enjoyable time 
was had by all present. 

Miss Emma Wilson, who conducts 
Our Bee-Keeping Sisters’ department 
in the American Bee Journal, still 
works with the bees as much as, if not 
more than, ever. As most of our read- 
ers know, Miss Wilson is the sister of 
Mrs. Miller. Then there is Grandma 
Wilson, 91 years old, mother of Mrs. 
Miller and Miss Wilson, which com- 
pletes the family circle at Dr. Miller’s. 


We have said it before, and expect to 
say it often, as it will bear repeating, 
that to spend a few hours with Dr. 
Miller and his family, in their plain, 
quiet, dignified, restful home, is a privi- 
lege and pleasure that any one may 
well covet. We look both forward and 
backward to our visits there with a 
satisfaction and a delight that are ever 
increasing as the mind dwells upon 
them. 

It has been our hope, expressed many 
times, and in which we know all bee- 
keepers unite, that Dr. Miller may be 
spared yet many years to bless the 
world with his cheering presence and 
mellifluous contributions to the living 
literature of beedom. It is nice to 
know that his last years are indeed his 
best, and that he has the abiding love 
and confidence of an admiring host, 
not only of bee-keepers, but of others in 
the varied walks of life who are so 
fortunate as to know him personally or 
by reputation. 


ss __—__ 
The Two Kinds of Honey-Dew 


At a conversazoine of the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, as reported in the 
3ritish Bee Journal, an interesting dis- 
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cussion regarding honey-dew took 
place. Some held that honey-dew was 
the excretion of plant-lice, and some 
that it was a secretion directly from 
the plants. 


“Mr. Cowan, in summing up the discus- 
sion, said that bothsides were right, because 
there was honey-dew produced by plant-lice 
and honey-dew produced by exudation of 
the leaves. You will always find a strong 
flow of honey-dew after hot and dry days, 
followed by cold and damp nights. If the 
night is dry, you do not get noney-dew:; if it 
isa camp night, you are sure to have honey- 
dew. There are two causes which produce 
honey-dew. First, insects, which attack the 
leaves, and digest only part of the liquid 
they suck up, discharging the greater part in 
sticky ene. which we all know. Then, in 
the absence of insects, there was the exuda- 
tion of the leaves. The exudation forms in 
small drops on the underside of the leaves, 
and drops from one leaf to another. 


“ The two honey-dews differed in many re- 
spects, that produced by the leaves being 
formed at night—justthe reverse to the 
other; that produced by insects being 
formed during the day, and the hotter the 
weather the more of it was produced, the 
greatest production beingin the middle of 
the day; that was because the aphides were 
feeding during the day. During the night 
they do not feed on the leaves, so that the 
production ceases. On the other hand, the 
leaves exude honey-dew during the night, 
when the atmosphere is moist. There was 
also a distinction in their composition. We 
all know that flower nectar is composed of 
saccharose and glucose, but the composi- 
tion of honey-dew produced by insects con- 
tains a large quantity of dextrine, gums, and 
other sugars, such as mannite. Mannite is 
abundant in the ash, and is foundin white 
scales on the leaves. 


“ Now, the honey-dew that is produced by 
the exudation of the leaves is identical 
with the nectar that is collected from the 
flowers. We know that the polariscope 
helps us very much in discovering these 
things. All flower-honey polarizes to the 
left, and honey-dew, on the other hand, 
polarizes to the right, like glucose, and it 
was supposed at one time thatall honey that 
did not polarize tothe left was adulterated. 
It is now known that some of this honey that 
polarizes tothe right is not adulterated at 
all, but is due to honey-dew. There is an- 
other important matter. The exudation of 
the leaves also polarizes to the right, and we 
have to find out how to differentiate the one 
from the other, and devise a method of diag- 
nosing It. 

_ He haddemonstrated some years agothat 
insect honey-dew polarized tothe right; but 
as the honey-dew produced by the exudation 
of the leaves polarized to the right also, 
after dialyzing it for 24 hours, according tq 
Dr. Haenle’s method, it would go back to 
zero, whereas the other would not do so. It 
therefore showed that there wasa difference 
between the insect honey-dew and the exu- 
dation of the leaves. This wasa very im- 
portant point to bear in mind.” 
—<—<—$—$$a——__—__ 


Our Front-Page Pictures 


Brief descriptions of the pictures on 
the front page this month are as fol- 
lows: 


No. 1. 


I am sending a picture of my bee-yard 
taken last year. The person.to the right is 
myself. I took about 60 pounds of clover 
honey per colony last year. The hives at 
the right contained 50 2-frame nuclei which 
[got from Ohio. They were put in the yard 
May 27, 19090: I built them up with plenty of 
honey to winter on, and extracted 2300 
pounds of honey from them during the sea- 
son, 

[have at present 103 colonies. This has 
been a very hard spring on bees. It was so 
cold, and the frost killed all the bloom. 
White clover will bloom about June tr. 

Lafarge, Wis., May 11. I. D. Nrxon. 


Apiary of I. D. Nixon 





No. 2.—Larva of the Greater Bee-Moth 
Galleria Mellonella. 


This picture is taken from the Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Indiana State 
Entomologist. George S. Demuth, the 
Indiana Bee-Inspector, says this about 
it: 


The eggs of this bee-moth are usually 
pushed into the crevices between boards or 
under hives or about the entrance. The 
caterpillars are of a dirty gray color, with 
brown heads. They seek the comb during 
the feeding period, and tunnel through it. 
To better protect themselves from the bees 
they line this tunnel with a silken tube 
which they have power to spin. In 3o0r4 
weeks they are full grown, being about an 
inch in length. They now spin their cocoons 
and in about 2 weeks appear as moths. The 
moths have a protective coloring mimicking 
that of old boards, and are thus not readily 
observed. 


No. 3.—Apiary of Jesse Jones 


This picture represents the home api- 
ary of Jesse Jones and his three daugh- 
ters, located at Parma, Mo. 


No. 4.—A Japanese Apiary 


This is a picture of the Nonogaki 
Apiary, a queen-breeding yard at 
Okucho, Owari, Japan. We had hoped 
to have a description of it, but failed to 
getit. There is much in it that indi- 
cates up-to-dateness. 


No. 5. 





Advanced Stage of American Foul 
Brood 
Another picture from the Second 
Annual Report of the Indiana State 
Entomologist. Mr. Demuth says this 
of American Foul Brood: 


The American Foul Brood is that which 
has been known simply as Fou! Brood. From 
investigations conducted by the Bureau of 
Entomology of the United States Govern- 
ment, the cause of American Foul Brood 
was found to bea species of bacteria, Bacil- 
lus Larve. 

In diseased colonies the bees are usually 
not very active. Much of the brood fails to 
hatch. The cappings of the cells are usually 
sunken and discolored, and often have rag- 
ged perforations. In American Foul Brood 
most of the cells containing diseased larve 
are or have been capped and the larv2 seem 
to die soon after the time of capping. If one 
of these diseased cells be opened the larvz 
may be seen lying on the lower side (not bot- 
tom) of the cell. Laterit sinks down intoa 
jelly-like mass of brownish color. The odor 
of this decaying material is characteristic, 
and can frequently be detected before open- 
ing the hive, even when but few diseased 
cells are present. If a pin orasmall stick 
be inserted in a dead larva and withdrawn 
the material stretches out in a fine thread or 
is “‘ropy.” ‘This characteristic is usually 
the final clinical test in the diagnosis of this 
disease. In the earlier stages the color of 
the dead material is best described as that 
of coffee diluted with milk, but later the 
color is dark brown, and finally the dead 
larva dries down to a mere dark scale which 
adheres firmly to the lower side of the cell. 

The bees are seemingly unable to remove 
these scales. They may be seen in any 
comb that has contained American Foul 
Brood by letting a strong light strike the 
lower side of the cells and looking into them 
at such an angle thatthe line of sight strikes 
the lower side of the cell about one-third of 
its depth, Each of these scales contains 
innumerable spores, each of which is capa- 
ble of producing the disease in a healthy. 
bee-larva. 

TREATMENT. 


The underlying principle of any treatment 
of either of brood-diseases is the complete 
separation of bees and the infected mate- 
rial. The plan usually followed is the so- 
called McEvoy treatment, which, given in 
Mr. Evoy’s own words, is as follows 

“Inthe honey season, when the bees are 
gathering freely, remove the combs i (the 
evening and shake the bees into their own 
hive; give them frames with comb founda- 
tion starters on and let them build comb for 
4 days. The bees will make the starters 
into comb during the 4 days and store the 
diseased honey in them which they took 
with them from the old comb. Then inthe 
evening of the fourth day take out the new 
combs and give them comb foundation to 
week out, and then the cure will be com- 
plete.” 

While Mr. McEvoy does not advise disin- 
fecting the hives, it is always advisable to 
do so, as many cases of reinfection have 
been reported when the bees were shaken 
into the same hive. 


Hives may be rendered entirely safe for 
use again by charring the inside by means 
of a paint torch or by burning out with kero- 
sene. 


No. 6.—Apiary of Andrew M. Pultz 


This is a picture of the apiary of An- 
drew M. Pultz, of Lake Preston; S. Dak. 
Mr. Pultz reports a very bad spring for 
the bees, which seemed to be the style 
practically all over the country this 
year. Frost killed all the fruit-bloom, 
and up to May 18 dandelion was all 
there was for the bees to work on. 

——_— i —_—— 
Indiana Fair Apiarian List 


The 57th annual State Fair of Indi- 
ana will be held at Indianapolis, Sept. 
12 to 16,1910. In the apiarian depart- 
ment $230 in cash premiums is offered. 
Mr. Geo. W. Williams, of Redkey, Ind., 
is to be the judge. For further infor- 
mation, also a copy of the premium 
list, address, Charles Downing, Secre- 
tary Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Ind. i 
Wisconsin Inspector’s Report 


Mr. N. E. France, who for 13 years 
has been the inspector of apiaries for 
the State of Wisconsin, has issued a 
neat pamphlet report for 1910, covering 
24 pages. Besides his 13th annual re- 
port as inspector, it contains Secretary 
Dittmer’s report of the last meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. Every Wisconsin bee-keeper 
should have a copy of this report. Send 
to N. E. France, Platteville, Wis., for it, 
if you haven’t already received a copy. 

— i —_ 


Back Volumes of the American 
Bee Journal 


We frequently have calls for back 
volumes of the American Bee Journal 
beginning from Vol. I, 1861. Occa- 
sionally we receive notice that one of 
our old snbscribers has passed away, 
and in one or two instances the rela- 
tives have been kind enough to write 
us that all the copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal have been saved, and they would be 
pleased to sendthem tous. We appre- 
ciate such offers very much indeed, 
and wish to say now that we would like 
to hear from any one who has been 
careful enough to preserve the back 
volumes of the American Bee Journal, 
as quite often we have calls for such 
volumes, and would be glad to supply 
them. We hope that no one would 
think of destroying the copies of the 
American Bee Journal, as they cer- 
ainly are rally valuable, having a his- 
toric interest that increases as the 
years pass. There are institutions, such 
as agricultural colleges, etc., that often 
wish to have a complete set of volumes 
of the American Bee Journal, and, of 
course, they apply to us first, to find out 
whether we can furnish them. So, 
hereafter, we will appreciate it very 
much if the relatives of the deceased 
subscribers who have taken the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for a half century or 
less, would be sure to preserve such 
back volumes and write us about them. 








“Wuat kind of a career have you mapped 
out for your boy Josh?” “Im goin to 
makea lawyer of him,"’ answered Farmer 
Corntossel. ‘‘He’s got an unconquerable 
fancy for ‘'tendin’ to other folks’ business 
an’ he might as well git paid for it."—Il a 
ington Star 
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Bees Hanging Out On the Hives 


I have a few bees which I am very much 
interested in. I live in Charleston, S. C. 

The weather so far has been quite cool, but 
in spite of that the bees hang on the outside 
of the hives, and stay there from a week to 3 
weeks. It is not because the hive is full of 
honey, for | have looked and find plenty of 
comb not sealed. Why, do you think, the 
bees hang on the outside of the hive? The 
front of the hive is so full of bees that I 
don't see how they manage to go in and out. 

These colonies I speak of have swarmed 2 
or3times. Where do youthink the queen 
is? And would you advise me to catch 
some of these bees and put them into an- 
other hive? Some of my hives are old-fash- 
ioned box affairs. Do tell me how I can 
catch the queen. EMMA FURMAN. 


At this distance it is not easy to be 
entirely certain why the bees hang out 
in clusters on the hives, but it is a 
pretty safe guess to say that it is more 
comfortable out than in, just as you 
may find it more comfortable some- 
times on a hot day to sit out on the 
shady side of the house. It may be 
that there is too small an entrance, 
giving too little chance for ventilation. 
It is hard to give too large an entrance 
in hot weather, only there should not 
be more than an inch of space under 
the bottom-bars, else the bees will build 
down comb in the space. Some raise 
the hive by putting little blocks under 
the 4 corners. You can also increase 
ventilation by allowing an opening 
above. Let the upper story be slid for- 
ward so as to leave a space of \% inch 
at the back end. It makes a difference 
if the hive stands out in the hot sun. 
Sometimes when a good flow is on, the 
bees will hang out at night, when all 
the bees are at home, and in the day- 
time, when all the field-bees are out at 
work, the outside of the hive will be 
clear. Sometimes bees hang out for 
no other reason than thatthere is noth- 
ing todo in the fields, and they may 
just as as well be clustering idly on the 
outside of the hive as to be wearing 
out their lives in the field where there 
is nothing todo. It has been advised 
to smoke the bees to make them go to 
work, but that probably does more 
harm than good. 

It is practically impossible to catch a 
queen in a box-hive. If you are smart 
enough, you might catch her when she 
issues with a swarm. You might also 
drum the bees out into an open box; 
ad 4 would be hard to find the queen 
the In a movable-comb hive it is 
peer ‘to lift out frame after frame until 
you come to the one on which the 
queen is found. 

You would likely gain nothing by 
taking the bees that are clustering out 
and putting them in other hives. 


How a Texas Sister Extracts Honey 


DEAR Miss WILSON:—I often wonder how 
many of our sisters like extracting. I, for 
one, immensely enjoy it. It is about all I do 
during the extracting season. I attend to 
the frames in every way. My husband takes 
them from the hives, and I extract them. 
When one comes to think about it, itis a 
job, though not a heavy one. 





Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by EMMA M. WILSsoN. Marengo, III. 





If system is needed anywhere it is_cer- 
tainly needed in the honey-room. As I have 
told you before, we run mostly for bulk- 
comb honey. As the frames are brought in, 
the white ones suitable to be cut out are 
put in one place, end those to be extracted 
in another. 

We have not yet gotten to where we can 
afford an uncapping melter; but all in good 
time. I have an ordinary washing tub on 
which I place a box, with screen-wire in the 
bottom. The screen-wire comes upon the 
outside of the box at least 3 inches, and is 
firmly secured thereon with strips of pine 
2x\% inches, the full length of the box on all 
four sides. This prevents the wire from 
pulling loose with the weight of the cap- 
pings. Nailed across the top of the box isa 
2x inch strip witha half inch depression 
in the center in which to rest the frame 
while uncapping. 

I use a hot, sharp knife, and the downward 
stroke. At present lam using the old style 
Bingham knife, but would dearly love to 
have the Bingham Improved, with the 
mei shank and 82-inch blade. I find that 
the cold knife, dipped often in ice-cold 
water, works very well, but with the hot 
knife one can work much more rapidly, es- 
pecially on the thick frames. As to the 
downward stroke, why, I find that I can hold 
the frame steadie r, have more power in my 
wrist, that the weight of the knife helps -a 
great deal, and that the cappings roll off free 
from the frames, be the angle what it may. 
Should the cappings not want to curl over, 
just push the knife forward until the thumb 
comes in contact with them, and give them a 
flip with the thumb. With the upward 
stroke the frame fas to be at a certain angle 
or the cappings stick to the frame, which is 
a decide q nuisance. We have a 2-frame non- 
reversible Root extractor, which we hope to 
replace this year with a 4-frame reversible. 

Ihe extracted frames are placed by them- 
selves nearest the door, so as to be accessi- 
ble to the one who carries them out to be 
given back tothe bees. Each frame is care- 
fully examined to see that the comb is 
straight. Should a corner, or other part 
bulge, it is — loose with a pocket-knife 
and pushed in place. 

As we have several extra frames, those 
taken from a hive are immediately replaced 
with them, the hive closed, and the little 
ladies just keep right on with their work as 
though nothing had happened; except, per- 
haps, with renewed energy. 

‘Two years ago we had no extra frames, so 
the extracted frames were not given back 
until late in the evening, when the bees 
would be fractious to the last degree, and, at 
times—well, ugly, especially when smoke 
was used. On the cover there would be 
two-thirds of the bees. If left until early 
next morning (to aveia the second opening 
of the hive on the same day), comb building 
on the cover would be well under way—to 
make a long story short—24 hours hard labor 
lost. With the present method everything 
is accomplished with one manipulation. 

Mr. Pruitt starts work just about 20 min- 
utes before I do, and I finish the last frame 
just about one-half an hour after he quits. 

My work in the honey-room, though, be- 
gins long before his does. Take, for in- 
stance, one day—my first duty is building a 
fire and putting on two dinner-pots /zd/ of 
water to get hot; next is washing and squeez- 
ing out the cappings of the day before. 
Then the honey in the tub is poured into 
the extractor and the box put on ready for 
use. Next, all the buckets, pails, etc., that I 
shall need for that day are washed and got- 
ten ready, and the extractor oiled. Iusea 
small medicine dropper with which to oil it; 
it is very convenient. The knife is then 
whetted, and one of the pots of hot water is 
brought in, and I'm ready to start. Extract- 
ing then goes on until—say about an hour 
ang one-half by sunset. 

rhe gate is left open all the time and a full 
pail is replaced with an empty one. In this 
way it is easier to keep the very whitest 
from mixing with the darker honey. Of 
course, one has to keep one eye open, but 
witha little experience it is not so danger- 
ous as one would think. 

As soon as one pot of water gets too cold 
the other is brought in. Frequent dipping 


of the hands in the wash-basin keeps th 
handle of the knife and the crank from get- 


ting sticky. Also wetting the hands well be- 
fore attempting to tie the tender combs is 
absolutely necessary. 

My method of tying is to catch one end of 
the string with the feft hand, holding the 
frame _ and string together. Then wind 
around about 4times towards the opposite 
end of the frame. and pull tight, then back 
again, and rest the right hand end of top- 
bar on the extractor, and pull tight again, 
even to the bending of bottom-bar, and tie. 
The tyingis done, of course after the comb 
has been uncapped on both sides. After it 
is extracted thestring is left on and the bees 
carry itout. Ittakes up too much time to 
untie them, and then too much trouble to tie 
the next weak comb with the same string. 


After the extracting is done I pull all the 
cappings to one side of the uncapping box, 
and run them through my hands a few times, 
tearing them up in very small pieces, and 
gradually work them over to the opposite 
side. Ithen smooth them out about level 
and scoop out a little in the center, clear 
downto the screen-wire, and leave them to 
drain until morning. The idea for this mas- 
saging allows the honey to drain out much 
faster, and leaves the cappings drier than 
did the old way of leaving them just as they 
fall from the frames. This is original with 
me, although others may doso. I would like 
to know if they do. 

The next thing on the program is to cut 
out the white frames and put in jars % full 
of honey, or in other vessels. Said vessels 
are washed and dried off, and an attractive 
label is placed on them, when they are 
ready for the market; and what jolly times 
we have selling it! 

The empty frames are then scraped of all 
wax possible, and washed.~ They are then 
put aside until the honey-room is Cleaned up, 
the floor swept and washed, and everything 
is left in apple-pie order. The frames are 
then taken to the kitchen and put, a few ata 
time, in the oven with the door open, and 
when warm (the first put in is generally just 
right by the time the last is put in) are 
scraped and the groove cleaned out. All the 
wax is put ina frying pan reserved for that 
purpose. When all are gone over, the frying 
pan is puton the stove, and by the time the 
starters are cut, the wax is hot enough to 
solder them in with. So ends the extracting 
part of that day. And have you noticed how 
white and clear the hands are by the time 3 
or 4 such days are over ? 

I expect I may just as well own up that 
after the cappings are massaged and as 
much of the honey as possible is removed 
from my hands, my face and neck are also 
massaged and the honey well rubbedin. My 
arms generally manage to take care of them- 
selves, as my steers are always turned up 
as far as they will If the honey is too 
thick the thing can “ remedied by dipping 
the hands slightly in water. The honey is 
left on until the room is put to rights and 
then washed off last thing. Laugh all you 
wish to, but, all the same, honey _E- cold 
cream, powder, perfumed waters, and good- 
ness knows what, all to smitherines. 

The most needed accessories to the honey- 
room are, a wash-basin, a towel, several 
large dish-rags, two large dish- -pans,a bucket 
of drinking water, andacup. A tablespoon 
and a case-knife come in handy now and 

again; and such things are bound to be 
most needed when not accessible, so one 
may just as well get them first as last. 


A ballof stringin a paper baking-powder 
can threaded throughone side of it is 
mighty convenient. Punch a hole in the 
opposite side from the hole where the string 
is threaded through and force it over the 
head of a nail in the wall well to the right of 
the extractor. The nail should lay almost 
against the wall, pointed straight up. A 
screw driyer, a hammer and an assortment 
of nails are also very needful at times. 

Arrange so that everything is handy, get 
one thing out of the way of the other. After 
supper have to myself, for study, etc., 
which consists chiefly of reading my back 
bee-papers (of which I take two), or my 
poultry journals, unless, of course, I happen 
to have new ones on hand. 

Now, I want to tell you what I heard from 
two different people, and you can take it for 
what it is worth. When honey is scarce and 
sugar is high, the best, thing to winter bees 
on isa baked chicken! Just place the tid- 
bit on top of the brood-frames, then a shal- 
low super (say a section-case that carries 
the 4%x4%x1% section), and replace the 
cover. f course, a little pepper and salt 


added, to season it with, might be accepta- 
ble. Wonder if canvasback duck wouldn't 
do as well. 

We are having a bountiful crop of catclaw 
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honey this year, and the mesquite is giving 
very fine promises. There are as many as 87 
blooms (actual count) on catclaw twigs a 
foot long, and the blooms are at least 1% 
inches long. | 

I want to give you all two warnings in one 
Don't send for bee-supplies farther from 
home than is absolutely necessary, let the 
price be what it may. Be sureto be very 
careful that you order correctly all the way 
through. 1 heard of some sections that I 
could get very cheap away up in Wisconsin. 
| sent for 1000, and asked them to send them 
by express, as we wantec them right away. 
Oh! how dear they came out in the long 
run! Actual price was §2.85 per 1000, and the 
express Charges to San Angelo (our nearest 
express Office) $5.50—$8.35 in all. We had been 
paying $5.00 a 1000, and $1.00 express—$6.00 in 
all. I wanted 4xsx13s. I got 4xsx1¥e. It was 
a job to cut off that % inch 1000 times, but it’s 
a lesson I'll never forget. Expect I'l! read 
my orders over a few times before! send 
them off in the future. I don't know for cer- 
tain whether / was to blame or the firm, but 
Ido know that I want you to profit by my 
experience. 

We have increased to 151 colonies, having 
120 last summer. Mrs.) M. E. Pruitt. 

Eola, Tex. 

It can not fail to interest the sisters 
to have such explicit information as to 
how things are done by one who seems 
to know just howto do them. Even 


the “lords of creation” may not find 
Mrs. Pruitt’s article without informa- 
tion. How nicely little details are 
given. Take that can against the wall 
with the ball of string. Without the 
hint that the nail against the wall must 
be bent up just right, some one would 
leave the nail horizontal, and the first 
time the string was pulled the whole 
would tumble to the floor, and the 
thing would be voted a failure. 

Even reports of mistakes are helpful. 
And that suggests whether one might 
not ask in a gentle sort of way whether 
it is not a mistake to have bee-supplies 
sent by express. “Too much of a 
hurry for the supplies to wait for them 
to come by freight ?” Well, possibly 
it is a mistake to wait so long before 
ordering that there is any haste in the 
case. To be sure, one does not know 
in advance what the season will be, and 
so one does not know just what will be 
needed, but one can order enough to 
meet all possibilities of a bumper sea- 
son, and if not needed the supplies will 
keep till another season. 
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Canadian Beedom 


Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ontario, Canada. 











Short Honey Crop 


Clover is yielding heavily (June 23), 
but our bees dropped out of sight, so 
to speak, just at the close of the 7 
weeks of cold weather, leaving hosts 
of young bees and great quantities of 
brood. Of course that means a short 
crop for us, but what bees I have in 
a shape are certainly storing very 
ast. 





Foul Brood and Black Brood 


Thanks, Mr. Morrison, for what you 
say on page 182, about the naming of 
the different brood-diseases, or rather, 
shall I say, the attempt to change the 
existing names to something else. Act- 
ing on your implied advice, and my 
own judgment in the matter, this scrib- 
bler is done for all time with the name 
“European” foul brood, and from now 
on whenever I have occasion to refer 
to the brood-diseases of bees, it will be 
“foul brood” and “ black brood.” 





Bee-Keeping in Finland 

A pleasant surprise in yesterday’s 
mail (June 10th) was a letter from our 
friend, Paul Mickwitz, of Helsingfors, 
Finland. Last autumn, just before Mr. 
Mickwitz sailed for his home land, we 
had the pleasure of having him in our 
home for a few days, and his visit will 
always be remembered with pleasure, 
as he possesses the happy faculty of 
making you feelthat he is “right at 
home” from the moment he comes un- 
der your roof. 


Writing under date of May 28th, he 
Says that the weather is very cool and 
backward this spring—a condition that 
seems to be general all over the north- 
ern part of the globe, seemingly. In 


his bee-keeping operations he is giving 
preference to the Carniolan race of 
bees, and, judging from my experience 
with these bees, I think his choice is 
wise indeed for a climate as severe as 
they have in Finland. In fact, for a 
climate we have here, for the present 
spring at least, the Carniolans are not 
in the same class as the Italians, as the 
latter will not breed up satisfactorily in 
this bad weather without being 
“nursed,” while weather makes no dif- 
ference to the Carniolans, if there is 
honey in the hives to draw from. I 
borrow the word “nursed” from Mr. 
Alpaugh, who although an admirer of 
the Italians to the exclusion of other 
races, yet admits that they need more 
attention than some other bees, in so 
far as early brood-rearing is concerned. 

Mr. Mickwitz says that for winter 
stores the bee-keepers in Finland and 
some other European countries, use a 
preparation called “nectarin,” in pref- 
erence to honey or sugar—the latter 
being all beet, no cane-sugar being 
used there. The winters are very cold, 
and the bees are often confined to the 
hives for a long season without the 
option of a flight, sono doubt the food- 
supply is a very important factor in 
wintering—indeed, it is the main factor 
here in our country, too. 

In reading over Mr. Mickwitz’s chatty 
and interesting letter, I was led to 
wonder how he in such a short time 
became so familiar with the English 
language—a language which is gener- 
ally classed by linguists as being diff- 
cult to learn. In the whole letter I 
doubt if there isa mistake in spelling 
or punctuation, and yet when he ar- 
rived in America a little over two years 
ago, he could not speak a word of 
English. It certainly speaks volumes 
for his ability and “sticktoitiveness,” 
in that he so thoroughly mastered so 


great atask in so short a time. Many 
who heard him speak at the Detroit 
convention, in 1908, will remember that 
it was quite difficult for him to express 
himself, and when he came to our place 
last fall I was surprised to see how 
fluently he could then talk in our lan- 
guage. 

An amusing incident just comes to 
mindin connection with the language 
in question, and I feel prompted to re- 
late it to the readers of this Journal. 
On the first day of Mr. Mickwitz’s visit 
with us, I happened to receive a sample 
of some splendid basswood honey from 
a bee-keeper near Lake Erie. After 
the two of us had generously sampled 
it, he turned to me and asked how I 
liked it. 

I replied in a serious manner, that to 
me it tasted “morish.” He looked a 
bit quizzical, but offered no reply at 
the time, although I could see that he 
was doing a bit of figuring on his own 
account. Shortly afterwards, while he 
was sitting at the type-writer in the 
next room, I heard a jolly “Ha, ha, 
mor-ish—like more. Pretty good, pretty 
good.” The incident shows how thor- 
oughly he had mastered the intricacies 
and idioms of the language—even when 
he could discern the meaning likely to 
be attached to such an expression as | 
had made. 

How I wish I could speak the mother 
tongue of Mr. Mickwitz, for indeed I 
would then look forward to visiting 
him some day in his far off home; as 
it is, | count it a great privilege to be 
able to correspond with him, and thus 
keep in touch in a measure with the 
bee-keeping methods of his country. 


Before dropping the subject for the 
time, I might also add that Mr. Mick- 
witz is thoroughly imbued with the so- 
called American system of bee-keeping, 
and will practice it in his operations. 
It appeals to the writer as being a fort- 
unate circumstance toward bringing 
about a better understanding between 
European and American bee-keepers, 
as one so gifted as Mr. Mickwitz can 
not but be a help towards that desired 
end. 


- ~——_er - 


“A Hint to the Wise,” Etc. 


It is generous of the Editor to tell 
the readers of the Journal that I did 
not put that heading to the “ busy bee- 
man item” in last issue of Canadian 
Beedom, but he might have gone 
farther and told them also that he was 
printing a private note sent along with 
the regular stuff—said note being a 
sort of apology for my being late in 
sending the copy. Don’t any of you 
run away with the idea that I work half 
as hard as that note would intimate, for 
as a matter of fact I am somewhat like 
the bees—work like fun sometimes, and 
then loaf a whole lot at other times. 

Just as to what form of revenge I 
will take on our Editor over the matter, 
I have not yet decided. Any #/n/s from 
readers will be acceptable. 

[Again Mr. Byer did not put the 
above heading on this item.—Ep1ror. | 
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A Variable Season 


Right up to May 12th the weather 
very cold for the time 


was cold—so 
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of the year. Since that date it has been 
hot—very hot even for the month of 
June. About June 15th, clover started 
to yield, and at present (June 23) the 
flow is fine. 

But, unfortunately, the most of the 
bees in the country are not prepared 
to take full advantage of the flow, as 
during the first week of June the old 
field-bees in the most of my colonies 
seemed to melt away out of sight ina 


discouraging manner. For the open- 
ing of this heavy flow, I have baby bees 
and great quantities of brood—many 
colonies that filled the supers with 
bees in May are not now strong enough 
to enter the supers. The length of time 
the flow lasts will gauge the amount of 
surplus honey I will obtain, but at 
present I am not counting on very 
much clover honey. 


More about this next month. 





Southern Beedom 


Conducted by Louris H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 
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The Albany National Meeting 


Albany, N. Y., should be a pretty nice 
place to hold a great, big meeting of 
bee-keepers next fall. Let us who can 
go at all prepare to go and have a 
great, big time. Let us begin anew; 
wake up from our long sleep, as it were, 
and revive matters pertaining to bee- 
keepers’ conventions once more. It 
has seemed as if we have been playing 
“Rip Van Winkle” for the last several 
years, and have left much undone to- 
ward making our annual meetings 
what they should be. Why should our 
interest be waning? Is our industry 
getting to be of less importance to us, 
that we have lost that enthusiasm, that 
energy and interest tiiat used to possess 
us when it came the time for going to 
the annual bee-meetings ? What say 
your 
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“* Chunk,” “ Canned,” “ Cut,”’ or “ Bulk” 
Comb Honey ? 


These are a variety of names used 
for one and the same thing. But what’s 
the use of having so many? Besides, 
there is only one right one, or only one 
that covers all the others, so let’s get 
into the habit of using this one—the 
right one. 


“Chunk” honey is so much used, but 
I venture to say that most of the users 
of this term do not know just why they 
use it. It may be all right to apply this 
to chunks of comb honey taken from 
bee-trees or “gums,” etc., but when we 
talk of our bulk comb honey we do not 
include for a moment such stuff as 
“chunk” honey from bee-trees and 
box-hives. 





“Canned” comb honey has been a 
term suggested for bulk comb honey, 
but not all of the bulk comb honey is 
put up in cans, or “canned ;” therefore, 
this term does not apply. 

“Cut” comb honey is given to comb 
honey cut up into small squares and 
wrapped up into fancy packages. We 
might also have “boxed” comb honey 
which is put up in fancy tins made to 
hold a pound or so of fancy comb 
honey. 

But, after all, it is du/k comb honey, no 
matter how it is put up for the market. 
The method of production will be the 
same for all, and it will be produced in 


bulk in frames, hence is bulk comb 
honey. 
Therefore, all that has been men- 


tioned in our articles thus far, and our 
articles to follow, will cover all these 
styles of honey under one term—du/k 
comb honey. As soon as we get to our 
articles under putting up bulk comb 
honey for the market, the readers will 
find that we have many ways for put- 
ting up this product in a nice, neat, at- 
tractive and sensible way, to meet all 
demands, from the poorest to the rich- 
est purchaser, for the consumer, the 
retailer and the jobber. This includes 
tin cans, pails and boxes, glass jars of 
various sizes and shapes, and several 
varieties of fancy paper cartons and 
other packages. 


So it will be remembered that all the 
comb honey produced other than sec- 
tion honey, must come under the one 
head of “ bulk comb honey.” 













































TEXAS AS A BIG 


Texas Solid in Bulk-Comb Honey 


That Texas was as solid on bulk- 
comb honey as our map shows, very 
few of our readers have been able to 
realize, although much has been writ- 


ten and said on the subject. Neverthe- 
less, itis a fact that more bulk-comb 
honey is produced in Texas than all the 
other kinds put together. And then, 
since it takes extracted honey to fill up 
the containers of comb honey, to make 
what is known as “bulk-comb honey,” 
we could take the extracted honey pro- 
duced in Texas to fill up with the comb 
honey that is not already bulk-comb 
honey, and “ Texas would be solid on 
bulk-comb honey.” 


The Texas bulk-comb honey map was 
built by a colony of bees belonging to 
one of the writer’s friends, Mr. Willie 
Wiede, of Maxwell, Tex. It was shown 
last fall at both the Dallas State Fair 
and the San Antonio International Fair, 
where it attracted great attention. It 
captured the first prize on special de- 
signs in comb honey, at both places. 
The map is beautifully built of white 
comb. It measures about 2 feet square, 
for the frame workand all. Mr. Wiede 
has received many congratulations for 
his skill in obtaining this piece of bee- 
keepers’ art. - 





Knowing a Good Thing 


Jimson Ragweed, on page 193, is 
right, in that we Texans know a good 
thing when we see it. Consequently 


our annual output of millions of pounds 
of bulk-comb honey is consumed here 


3ULK-COMB HONEY STATE. 
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at home, and the outsiders, in other 
States, see very little of Texas honey. 
Other States could do as well as we if 
they would. If it be remembered that 
the great Lone Star State is the leading 
honey producer in the Union, produces 
more honey than any other State, while 
its population is comparatively less, for 
its great size,than the Northern and 
Eastern States, it must be plain that 
these States with a greater population, 
ought to consume a great deal more 
honey instead of having to ship it to 
other markets. 

Bulk-comb honey has solved the 
problem for us, and we knowa good 
thing when we see it. We long ago 
overcame the question Dr. Bohrer pro- 
pounds on page 190. “But isn’t ex- 
tracted honey produced a little cheaper 
than either section or bulk-comb 
honey ?” is an old question that has 
been put to us many times. And it has 
been downed just as often by the very 
fact that when the consumers want comb 
honey they do not want extracted. If 
section honey is too high in price 
(which it is for the great masses), then 
they want no honey at all. Here is 
where bulk-comb honey fills the bill, 
and no amount of arguing can do away 
with it. We have proven this to our 
entire satisfaction in the most exten- 
sive way for a number of years, and 
in our articles we have only tried 
to set forth its merits, but not with the 
idea of forcing a method of honey pro- 
duction upon others, except to give our 
extensive experience to those who de- 
sire it, and to those who have asked 
for it. 





Painting Hives 


That this subject was settled long 
ago has been my opinion of the matter, 
despite the fact that Dr. Miller, and one 
or two others, for some reason or 
other, still hold on to their idea of find- 
ing objections to painting hives. But 
every once in a while out it crops 
again. This it should not do, for a 
very serious reason, and that reason is 
this: A beginner has no business to 
know of Dr. Miller’s tenacity for un- 
painted hives, as it will only mislead 
him. Since a beginner is only too 
likely to follow a great authority, is the 
very reason. There are too few rea- 
sons for not painting the hives to war- 
rant it in all localities, or even in some 
of them, Dr. Miller’s not excepted, and 
since the great majority the world over 
paint their hives, have good reason for 
doing so, and find that it pays to do so, 
the writer being only one of them, let 
it be a settled matter that the majority 
rules, and hives should be painted. 
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“The Amateur Bee-Keeper ” 


This is a booklet of 86 pages, written 
by Mr. J. W. Rouse, of Missouri. It is 
mainly for beginners—amateur bee- 
keepers—as its name indicates. Itisa 
valuable little work, revised this year, 
and contains the methods of a practical, 
up-to-date bee-keeper of many years’ 
experience. It is fully illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for 
$1.10. Send all orders to the office of 
the American Bee Journal, 146 West 
Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 





General Manager. N. E. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


FRANCE, Platteville, Wis 








If any member of the National wants 
a copy of my State Inspector’s Annual 
Report for Wisconsin, and will write 
me for it, I will gladly mail a copy of it. 


A renewal of membership was just 
received from a bee-keeper who has 
kept bees the greatest number of years 
continuously—&8 years, I believe. The 
member is John Cline, of Darlington, 
Wis. The “boys” stay with us. 


The membership of the National to- 
day (June 18) is 3885. It will be more 
than 4000 by the time of the National 
meeting. There are a few who should 
renew now, but after the honey-harvest 
all will attend to that, surely. 


Many report that their bees are 
doing well. Today we began extract- 
ing, and took off atonof honey. My 
son, who does all the uncapping, says 
of all the several methods of uncap- 
ping honey, he prefers the steam-heated 
knife. 


Albany, N. Y., has been selected by 
the Executive Committee as the place 
of meeting for the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association this year. It will be 
held October 12 and 13, in the Common 
Council Chamber of the City Hall. 
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Get ready for a very large and en 
thusiastic meeting. Every bee-keeper 
who can possibly arrange to be present 
should attend this meeting. Particu- 
lars as to the date, program, etc., will 
be announced later. Watch the bee- 
papers for it. 


The program of the next meeting of 


the National Association is being pre- 
pared. It promises to be one of the 
best meetings the National has held in 
many years. If the honey crop should 
prove to be a good one between now 
and that time, the attendance ought to 
be a record-breaker. 


A bee-keeper sent his National dues 
claiming he wanted help at once as his 
swarms alighted on his neighbor’s ap- 
ple-trees, and the neighbor with a re- 
volver said he would shoot trespassers. 
He claimed the bees ruined his apples, 
and sucked the juice from his onions! 
How is that for charges ? 


The number of copies of the last 
Annual Report of the National are get- 
ting low, but so long as there are any 
left 1 will mail a copy to each new 
member. Also, for 4 cents for postage 
on each copy,1 will mail to any one 
other back numbers of Reports, as 
there are a few of them still left, if they 
are ordered. 
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Swarms and Swarming—Why 
Bees Swarm 


BY D. M. MACDONALD. 


An investigation of the prime factors 
causing swarming may be the best 
means for clearing the atmosphere and 
giving us a clearer vision of the whole 
enigma, because, for all that has been 
written on the subject, we still only see 
as through a glass darkly. 

1. Heat is a prime factor beyonda 
doubt. As certain as that the tempera- 
ture will rise to a certain height, so 
certain is it that the feverish spirit of 
unrest will guide the Spirit of the Hive 
to teach the prescient little workers 
that the four corners of their hive is 
not the whole world; but that strange 
fields and pastures new await them, 
ready to bless, and be blessed, by their 
welcome labors. 

2. A honey-glut, perhaps unexpected 
and unannounced comes suddenly on. 
The queen’s domain is appropriated by 
the laborers that must store the prized 
nectar in every available cell. With 
gay abandon cells are formed and the 
swarming fever is generated, not to be 





allayed until the wise purpose of Crea 
tion is fulfilled. “ Multiply and replen- 
ish the earth” is their guide and motto. 
Every single atom of the 40,000 inhabi- 
tants of that hive has got the sentiment 
permeating every fibre of its being, and 
the teeming thousands act as if they 
were one sentient whole, with every 
heart and mind bent on one single ob- 
ject. 


3. Brood congestion, from whatever 
cause, evolves discontent. So many 
youngsters issuing cause a glut of the 
nurse element in the community. The 
thousands of young bees issuing every 
24 hours produce too much chyle food, 
which goes to waste, because others 
have been before them at every open 
cell flooding the young larve with 
“pap” food. The competition is in 
fact so keen that the majority of the 
nurses find their occupation gone, con- 
sequently too many of the hive inhabi 
tants are numbered among the unem- 
ployed. Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle bees to do, and so a spirit of 
discontent and unrest arises because 
they can neither toil nor spin. There- 
fore we have another swarming fever 
generator in this state of congestion. 
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- 4, Aconfined space for the queen’s 
ovipositing is one of the main causes 
of swarming, says the advocate of the 
large hive to the small hive disciples, 
and of course in a measure there is at 
least a modicum of truth in the conten- 
tion for small hives, #7 e., those afford- 
ing the queen only a circumscribed 
brood-area are fertile factories for be- 
getting the swarming instinct, although, 
of course, the small-hive man has it in 
his power to overcome this drawback 
in quite a number of different ways 
without any resort to “Draper’s barns” 
or Jumbo hives. The fact remains, 
however, that a queen simply must ovi- 
posit while in the full flush of her lay- 
ing, even to the laying of several eggs 
in a single cell, or by dropping them 
promiscuously about. What can the 
far-seeing worker do to ease the ten- 
sion but look ahead and trust to for- 
tune for the establishment and fitting 
up of some new home. 


5. A lack of super space on a hive 
during a full flow will act just as it did 
in the time of our forefathers who 
worked under the defective system of 
small straw hives. Early in the season 
even bees began to bunch out on warm 
days around and above the entrance 
until the flight-board and front of the 
hive were black with them, and great 
festoons hung down bunching from 
the floor-board right to the ground. 
Pursuing the same short-sighted policy 
with our modern hives, what can we 
expect but that bees will act in the 
same way as they did in the bad old 
days ? That we know a cure is easily 
and quickly applied is of little use un- 
less the knowledge is acted upon. 


6. When a queen is no longer young, 
some instinct teaches the bees that 
they should look ahead and prepare 
for future contingencies. Their pro- 
phetic vision reveals to them that an- 
nihilation must follow the loss of a 
mother-bee at a season of the year 
when they have no means of securing 
a successor, and so, taking time by the 
forelock, they proceed to anticipate 
that untoward event by making hay 
while the sun shines; or, in other 
words, creating one or more queens to 
meet all possible danger of sinking 
into nothingness. The doctrine so fre- 
quently enunciated, “Keep only young 
queens,” is simply a lesson taught us by 
the wisdom of the bees. 


That certain strains and races of 
bees are inveterate swarmers is a 
truism which needs only to be named, 
for no one will seek to dispute the 
point. Carniolans, for instance, have 
been known to send out at least six 
swarms in one day, although there are 
Carniolans and Carniolans, because it 
may be charitably presumed that the 
devil is not so black as he is sometimes 
painted. 

8. Ventilation is certainly a prime 
factor to be reckoned with in produc- 
ing or hindering swarming. Iam not 
indeed prepared to say that it is the 
chief, but taken in conjunction with 
one or two of the other points enumer- 
ated, it is the one requiring most care 
and attention from the bee-keeper. Take 
a hive boiling over with bees, a broiling 
hot sun with a temperature at fever 
heat, a confined brood-area,a small 
surplus space, combined with a small 
entrance, and we have a concatenation 


of circumstances which almost inevit- 
ably leads to swarming, let the bees be 
of whatever race or strain they please. 
The cause is there, and result follows 


cause. 

An overplus of drones in a colony 
of workers is undesirable. Their pres- 
ence seems to lead the minds of the 


Amazonian host astray from whole- 
hearted thoughts of industry. A spirit 


of unrest seizes them, and they connect 
the presence of so many males with a 
necessity for the construction of queen- 
cells, and immediately chaos follows. 
Nothing but swarming will cool the 
fever. 

10. Location balks considerably in 
begetting the desire. Certain sites and 
surroundings produce the crave. Ab- 
sence of shade, full exposure to the 
sun, an over-sheltered cosy nook, each 
of these, or all combined, generate the 
impulse. Hives kept in such positions 
breed the “ bacillus” more readily than 
where the apiary is in an open, exposed 
situation. 

11. Stimulative feeding by causing 
active breeding early in the season 
raises thoughts in the workers’ cra- 
niums which would never have entered 
there if they had been left to their own 
devices; therefore, if possible, let 
stimulation alone wherever possible, if 
there is a desire to curb swarming. 

12. Checks or hindrances to the free 
movement and intercourse of the bees 
in the hive interior mean temptations 
and inducements to the bees to beget 
the swarming fever. Many of these 
might be named, such as small en- 
trances, badly fitting frames, bad spac- 
ing, and chiefly the use of excluder zinc. 

Next month, Some Means of Pre- 
vention. 

Banff, Scotland. 
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Queens Mating More than Once 
BY ALEX. SCHROEDER. 


Under this heading I have found an 
article in the January American Bee 
Journal. Seldom, but yet sometimes, it 
is an advantage in getting old, inasmuch 
as we can remember what the younger 
folks cannot! The mating more than 
once of queen-bees is not mew to me, 
and I will cite a few instances when re- 
peated matings of queen-bees were ob- 
served, which I hope will be of interest 
to the American bee-keepers. 


In the year 1875, Janscha, of Vienna, 
Austria, in his book “Complete Instruc- 
tion of Bee-Keeping,” on page 6, stated 
that a queen-bee was fecundated only 
once for her lifetime. In rare cases the 
mating done but once may not bring 
about a perfect fecundation (filling of 
the spermatheca) von Siebold (Bienen- 
zeitung, 1867, page 159); as Dzierzon 
(Theoric and Praxis), 1849, page 106; 
(Bienenzeitung, 1853, page 44; 1861, 
page 14;) Baron Berlepsch, Vogel (Bie- 
nenzeitung, 1858, page 19;) Hemmann 
(Bienenzeitung, 1860, page 213;) Rothe 
( Bienenzeitung, 1864, page 168)—have 
all seen queen-bees fly out again more 
than once, which they had observed to 
return with the sure sign of consum- 
mated mating. In all these cases, how- 
ever, it was observed that the queens 
that had returned to their hives with 


the sign of mating repeated the flight, 
but not that the repeated mating had 
taken place. 


Dzierzon (Bienenzeitung, 1861, page 
15); Huber (Huber, Kliene, 1856, No. 
I, page 46), however, saw in two cases 
queens which had returned with the 
sign of copulation, fly out again and 
return once more with the same sign. 
The same was observed by Gutler (Bie- 
nenzeitung, 1857, page 11;); Hempel 
(Bienenzeitung, 1861, page 118;) and 
Leuckhart (Bienenzeitung, 1867, ) 


There may be many obstacles hinder- 
ing the sperm from entering into the 
spermatheca, and the lust of the queen, 
not satisfied, may press her for more 
mating flights. 

All these observations, which I have 
found quoted in Berlepsch’s book (“The 
Bee” third edition, 1873), however, con- 
firm that a queen once fecundated and 
laying eggs does not fly out again un- 
less to lead a swarm. 

Trieste, Austria. 
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No. 2.—Spanish - Needle and 
Catnip 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


In my young days I was told that the 
bees harvest a great deal of honey 
from the goldenrod, and I was of course 
convinced that the bright yellow honey 
gathered during the blooming of that 
plant was harvested from it, although 
the quantity of such honey often seemed 
to me very large for the limited num- 
ber of goldenrod blossoms in the 
vicinity. But after a few years, while 
watching the results, I noticed that the 
bees were rarely to be seen upon gold- 
enrods at a time when they came home 
laden with golden honey and them- 
selves covered with a bright yellow 
pollen which gave a tint to everything 
inside of the hive. The goldenrod blos- 
soms were then visited mainly by a 
large black beetle which remained upon 
them for hours. 


I became convinced that something 
else was producing this abundant har- 
vest, and soon discovered the “ Span- 
ish-needle,” a low, marshy plant with a 
fine yellow blossom in the shape of the 
sunflower, but of small diameter. There 
are several kinds of this plant, classed 
among the Composite family under the 
name of “ bidens ”—in French, “bident,” 
or two-toothed, thus named from the 
two or more teeth, sharp and armed 
with bristles, which the seed carries 
and which cause it to stick to clothes 
or to the hair of animals. 


The bidens, burr-marigold, beggar- 
ticks, Spanish- needles belong mainly 
to wet soils in this latitude. We find it 
along the ponds or the marshy places 
of our prairies and of the Mississippi 
sloughs. It also grows in dry spots, 
but much less profusely. Some-varie- 
ties have no yellow petals to the flow- 
ers, yet this does not prevent them 
from producing a very great amount of 
the noxious seeds. 


The smell of the yellow Spanish- 
needle bloom is very readily recog- 





nized, reminding me of a field of mus- 
tard or rape, such as is grown in many 
It was this peculiar 


parts of Europe. 
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odor which I also recognized in the 
honey, that put me right on the pro- 
duction of this honey. This is one of 
the principal blossoms, if not the only 
one, which gives to the fall honey of 
the Mississippi Valley that bright yel- 
low tinge, and its combs and beeswax 
also a deep yellow color which bleach- 
ing does not remove. The late Mr. 
Merkle, a wax-bleacher of St. Louis, 
told me once that they disliked the 
beeswax produced along the Mississippi, 
owing to the impossibility of removing 
this color when bleaching wax. 


I said that the honey which I had 
been once told was from goldenrod 
blossoms proved to be Spanish-needle 
honey, and that we harvest no honey 
from the former plant. I do not mean 
to be understood as saying that there 
is no goldenrod honey. After making 
this discovery of the Spanish-needle, I 
mentioned it at a local convention, and 
I found that most other bee-keepers in 
our Central States are of the same 
opinion, but after we had decided with- 
in our ranks that there was no such 
thing as goldenrod honey, we met at 
one of the national conventions hosts 
of apiarists who were sure that their 
crop in the fall was almost invariably 
from this plant, and who had no Span- 
ish-needle in their locality. This oc- 
curred mainly in the East. 


The honey from Spanish-needle is of 
such bright yellow color that a drop of 
it on a sheet of white paper looks ata 
distance like a drop of yellow beeswax. 
Its quality is good. It is a little strong, 
but not unpleasant, and it has the pecu- 
liar flavor which many consumers as- 
sociate with pure honey. In fact, when 
you offer it for sale, no one will accuse 
you of offering glucose or sugar under 
the name of honey, and those of my 
readers who have offered extracted 
clover or alfalfa honey for sale know 
how readily the uninformed consumer 
will suspect these two grades of being 
impure, owing to their smooth taste 
and light color. Basswood honey is 
also often suspected on account of, its 
whiteness, and I will never forget a 
naive customer who accused me of 
having put “some sort of lemonade” 
in my basswood honey. He could see 
no other cause for the basswood flavor. 
Many people will work their imagina- 
tion at long stretch to suspect the pro- 
ducer of something dishonest. 


The Spanish-needles are a very good 
evidence of the inability of bees to do 
damage to blossoms by working upon 
them. My readers have all heard the 
usual complaint of uninformed and 
prejudiced orchardists, that when the 
bees work too much on fruit-blooms it 
deprives the latter of the nectar which 
would help them to form, and causes 
the fruit to be small and knotty, sickly 
and wormy! If such was the case 
there would soon be degeneration in 
the Spanish-needles and other wild 
plants, for they bloom at a season when 
the bees are upon them every day, and 
gather their honey over and over. Yet 
they produce seed in abundance, with 
the healthiest kind of burrs. These 
burrs are doubtless intended by nature 
to help scatter the seed in all direc- 
tions, for they fasten to the clothes of 
men and to the hair of animals. The 
burrs are almost as tenacious as those 


of the cockle-burrs, though less annoy- 
ing. 

The French who came to Hancock 
Co., Ill, under the leadership of Cabet, 
in good faith, to try the celebrated 
utopia of Communism, in 1849, settled 
at Nauvoo, because this city offered to 
them a number of empty houses, aban- 
doned by the Mormons, who had been 
driven away two years previously. 
They probably found the former Mor- 
mon homes more or less populated 
with vermin, and as they also found the 
abandoned corn-fields occupied with 
cockle-burrs and Spanish-needles, and 
knew nothing about these plants except 
the annoyance which they caused, they 
called them, in their picturesque lan- 
guage, the former “ poux de Mormons ” 
(Mormon lice), the latter “fourchettes 
de Mormons (Mormon forks). The 
Spanish-needle indeed resembles a 
short fork. 

One more word about the coloring 
matter contained in the pollen and in 
the honey of the Spanish-needle, which 
is so tenacious that bleachers have 
been unable to get rid of it. I have 
read lately somewhere in a bee-paper 
that the beeswax produced by the bees 
at this time is of yellow color when 
first secreted by the bee. I believe 
this to be an error. I have for years 
watched the building of the bees dur- 
ing the fall crop, as well as at other 
times. I have been in the habit of rec- 
ognizing fresh additions to the combs, 
even in the height of the Spanish- 
needle bloom, by the white color of the 
latest built comb edges. The fresh 
comb is almost pure white wherever I 
have noticed it. But with such a gath- 
ering of yellow honey and yellow pol- 
len, especially owing to the latter, 
which covers the bee’s coat of hair 
from head to foot, it is not astonishing 
that the wax should gain this shade 
within a very few hours after secretion, 
since it is such a persistent stain. 

As I closed this letter I received an- 
other enquiry, this time concerning 
catnip. “Is it a good honey-plant.” 

As reputations go, yes, catnip is a 
good honey-plant, for bees work upon 
it from morning till night during the 
months of July and August, at a time 
when, with us, there is nothing else in 
the blooming line. But either because 
catnip is not sufficiently numerous, or 
because it is an indifferent honey- 
yielder, there has never been any re- 
sult. Perhaps it should be classed with 
the honey-plants that constantly at- 
tract bees without yielding enough 
even for their own consumption. 
“Langstroth Revised” mentions a plant 
of this kind, Eryngium giganteum. 


Mr. Edouard Bertrand, who edited 
the International Bee Journal at Geneva 
for 20 years, having noticed the persis- 
tence of the visits of the bees to this 
plant, had the patience to make a test. 
He marked some of the bees that 
worked upon a bunch of this plant in 
his park, on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
He then had the perseverance to sit for 
5 consecutive hours and watch the 
same bees working upon the same 
blossoms for this length of time with- 
out apparent results. He nicknamed 
this plant “the honey-bee’s bar-room,” 
for, said he, “they keep sipping without 
ever getting enough.” The echinops, 
so praised in America some 20 years 


ago, is of the same useless nature, and 
I very much suspect the catnip of be- 
longing to this deceiving class, in this 
section at least. 

Hamilton, IIl. 
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Forming Nuclei, Wax Color, 
Etc. 


BY LOUIS MACEY. 


If it is the intention to let the bees 
rear their own queen (page 393, 1909), 
why not take 2 or 3 frames of brood 
and bees—say 3 frames of sealed brood 
and 1 of honey, and the qgueen—put in 
a new hive with 1 frame of foundation 
and a division-board, and set on a new 
location? It seems to me if this is 
done just before swarming-time, the 
queen with 2 frames of bees just ready 
to vacate cells and go to work nurs- 
ing ought to do fine, and the 6 or 7 
frames left are in a much better condi- 
tion to rear a queen than a weak nu- 
cleus. I’m sure / don’t want a 3-framer 
to rear a queen any more. 


CoLor oF VirGiIn Wax (Page 394, 1909). 


Doesn't “locality,” or the color of 
the honey it is made from, decide this? 
Our honey is water-white—from sweet 
clover and alfalfa—and the freshly- 
made comb is also quite white. I think 
the yellowing with age is due not only 
to the heat, but also to the bees crawl- 
ing over it (probably rubbing on some 
pollen or propolis), as I have observed 
some little comb built outside a divis- 
ion-board and left alone, remained 
white longer than that built at the same 
time in used frames. 


BuLK Honey (Page 402, 1909). 


I can sell it at the same price as sec- 
tion honey, and /ots more easily. It’s 
the “16 ounces to the pound ” that does 
it. I sell it by the super or by the 
frame (“deep shallow” frames), weigh 
it all gross; customer cuts it out and 
weighs backthe empties; customer sees 
he gets 16 ounces-to-the-pound of ad/ 
“pure stuff,” and I don’t even get 
sticky fingers, Mr. Scholl! But I 
couldn't sell 10 tons. 

A lady told me she “bought a Mason 
jar with 2 or 3 chunks of comb honey 
swimming around in corn syrup!” 
Now, we don’t believe that was true; 
but Missourians are not the only peo- 
ple who have to be “shown” when it 
comes to honey. 


Gray’s FLour IntTRopucTION (Page 410, 
1909). 


Ye who have trouble! Let's not be 
forgetful hearers. I, for one, am going 
to try it this season. 


Hive-Stanp Discussion (Page 416, 1909) 


/ can’t see that the ancient and hon- 
orable “4 bricks” can be improved on; 
but if one must use lumber—I bought 
some hives last spring that had stands 
with a maximum of utility and a mini- 
mum of material; they were a double 
T in shape, and made of 1x6 stuff set 
on edge and running crosswise under 
the hive-bottom, just inside the end- 
cleats, and nailed to a 1x4 or 2x4 that 
run lengthwise under the middle of the 
hive. Nails are cheaper than boring 
holes, and there is a minimum of bear 
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ing surface, too. I think 1x4 would be 
better, as 4 inches is as high as I want 
my hives off the ground, and the cost 
would be only about 8 cents 


THat DECEMBER NUMBER. 


It was great all the way through, 
and I have privately made a note of 
many other things for my own use, but 
don’t want totake too much space here. 
However, I must “note ” the INDEX, on 
pages 420 to 425. Yes, Mr. Editor, it’s 
worth the space it takes, many times 
over. If we’ve been too busy in the 
summer to “get our money’s worth,” 
we can look over this index, and then 
go back and dig up a-plenty. The 
American Bee Journal is one of the 
very few periodicals I keep a file of. 

North Platte, Nebr. 
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Bee-Keeping in Old Mexico 


The pictures shown herewith I took 
on my second trip to Old Mexico, 
showing the trees with different kinds 
of bloom, also covered with morning- 
glories to the height of 20 to 40 feet. 
As you are aware, it is hard for a pho- 
tograph to show flowers to an advan- 
tage. While I was through the tropics 
in November, I found morning-glories 
the same as when these pictures were 
taken, March 12. Some of the trees 
that were in bloom while first down 


there were now laden with fruit or 
nuts, and other trees were blooming 
in their places. In Fig. 1 the trees were 
almost breaking down with the load of 
morning-glories. 

Fig. 2 shows a new clearing which 
had been planted to bananas about 6 
weeks before. As they had not been 
cultivated it is a mat of wild flowers. 
The trees in the background are also 
laden with bloom, fruit or nuts. 

Fig. 3 is typical of the tropical jungle 
of Mexico, with its sea of flowers in 
midwinter. 

Fig. 4 shows the writer standing in a 
field of tame green grass on March 6, 
with a grove of bananas and brush 
laden with bloom in the background. 

I visited one apiary in the neighbor- 
hood where these pictures were taken, 
and found itin a prosperous condition. 
It was claimed to have been started in 
the spring of 1909, with 14 colonies, 
and increased to 94, with 2 tons of ex- 
tracted honey taken. I tasted the 
honey, and found it a good quality, 
and they were selling it at $9 (Mexican 
money) for 5 gallons. I saw also this 
same party selling honey at Cordoba, 
in l-pound jars, at 80 cents. 

After twotrips and a thorough in- 
vestigation of the tropics of Mexico, I 
have decided to makethat my future 
home, and I am closing out my bees 
and other holdings for that purpose. 


I find native soft lumber about the 
same price as inthe United States, with 
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natives (who are natural born mechan- 
ics) glad to work for about one-fifth 
the wages paid for help in the United 
States. I think it is therefore cheaper 
to make the hives from native Mexican 
lumber, pack my bees in nucleus form 
with division-boards between, 4 in each 
Langstroth brood-chamber; therefore 
saving freight. After arriving in Mex- 
ico, transfer all but one into the native 
hive, and build them up into strong 
colonies. I see no reason why the ex- 
tractor could not be running almost 
continually, and see no need of leaving 
more than 2 or 3 pounds in the hive at 
a time. 

Mv son, who was with me (and used 
$28 worth of photographic supplies), 
being a practical bee-keeper (as it was 
the bees that graduated him into a 
mining engineer), was quite enthusias- 
tic over the tropics of Mexico as a bee- 
country, and said, “Father, if you will 
put in 10,000 colonies of bees along the 
railroads, I will drop my job of $14 per 
day and help you run them.” I felt 
like he did, but do not expect to go 
into it in Mexico on so large a scale to 
start with, although I have just as 
much faith in it as he has. 

Buckeye, Ariz. 
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Making Increase—Best Race of 
Bees—Getting Worker-Comb 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


“IT am a beginner in bee-keeping, having 
only 10 colonies. I wish to increase these to 
20, and secure what honey I can. I have 
commenced to read the American Bee Jour- 
nal, and am greatly pleased with it. Now! 
wish you would tell us through its columns 
how swarms can be managed so they will! 
build mostly worker-combs, what use to 
make of any drone-comb that may be built, 
and which race of bees is best to keep. Why 
I ask about the comb-matter is, that | do not 
feel able to buy comb foundation to fill the 
frames with.” 


The first requisite toward a newly- 
hived swarm building all or nearly all 
worker-comb is, that such swarm have a 
good queen, one which will keep up with 
the bees in their comb-building, filling 
all the cells as fast as built with eggs. 
With such a queen little if any drone- 
comb will be built,as a newly-hived 
swarm has no use for drones that year, 
especially if they have a good queen. 


Drone-comb is built for two pur- 
poses: To store honey in, when honey 
is coming in from the fields very rap- 
idly, so that comb is built faster than 
the queen occupies the cells with eggs; 
and for the purpose of rearing drones. 
But as the bees of a swarm having a 
good queen need no drones the same 
year, the swarm arrives at its newly- 
found home, no drone-comb in which 
to rear drones for their natural pur- 
pose is needed, hence where built by 
such swarm it is generally built for 
store-comb. and used for drones the 
following summer. However, where 
swarms having queens which have been 
wintered over build drone-comb, there 
will be more or less drone-brood reared 
in it unless the flow of honey is very 
profuse. At least, such has been my 
experience. Now if the swarm is a 
very large one, and the flow of nectar 
is very profuse at the time such a 
swarm is hived, if it is put in a 10-frame 
Langstroth hive, the bees will build 
comb faster than the best queen ever 
reared can fill the cells with eggs, and 
for this reason all practical apiarists 
know that if worker-comb is to be built, 
swarms must be under size, or the 
brood-chamber be reduced in size, this 
reduction being offset by plenty of sur- 
plus room over a queen-excluder. 


Years ago, before comb foundation 
was known, I used either to return a 
part of a large swarm to the parent 
hive, or hive the same on 5 frames, 
with surplus room for 40 pounds of 
comb honey, if said swarm issued when 
there was a good flow of nectar from 
the fields. In either way 1 succeeded 
in securing nearly all worker-comb. 
Where only 5 frames were used, at the 
end of 10 days these would be filled 
when the other 5 frames were added, 
and as the queen was now at her 
height of egg-laying, these other 5 
would be generally filled with worker- 
comb, especially if the bees succeeded 
in filling them with comb before any 
of the brood emerged from the first 
combs built. Where these last 5 put in 
were placed in the center of the hive, 
between those already built, better suc- 
cess was obtained than if placed at the 
sides. Of course, dummies must be 
used in place of frames, where a part 


of those needed to fill the hive are left 
out. 

If those wishing worker-comb built 
will always bearin mind the using of 
only enough bees in the brood-cham- 
ber so that comb will not be built fas- 
ter than the queen can supply it with 
eggs, they will suceeed in accomplish- 
ing what they want. Where a large 
amount of bees are with a queen, and 
the flow of nectar is very small, these 
conditions are secured just as well as 
with a few bees and a large flow of 
nectar; and nearly as well by giving of 
a large amount of surplus room anda 
small brood-chamber with a large force 
of bees and a large flow of honey. In 
other words, the dbee-keepfer must learn 
to adapt everything to the circum- 
stances under which he finds his colo- 
nies and locality, together with the 
season. 

In regard to what to do with drone- 
comb when built, let me give a bit of 
experience before the advent of comb 
foundation: 


A large swarm was hived in a full 
hive, with a strip of worker-comb % 
inch wide attached to the underside of 
each frame as a “starter.” At the end 
of a week the frames were pretty well 
filled down with comb, one-third, or 
nearly so, drone or store comb. This 
was all cut out, and a few days later, 
on examining again, I found the frames 
filled with very little drone-comb. What 
little there was, I cut out again, when 
the whole set was completed with not 
more than two or three hundred of the 
cells being aught but worker-comb. 
The drone-comb thus obtained, was 
cut up and fitted into the surplus honey 
boxes, using, where necessary, melted 
wax to fasten them. These boxes were 
placed over a brood-chamber con- 
tracted to 5 frames,in which a large 
swarm was hived, when, at the end of 
12 days I had the boxes all filled with 
the finest lot of honey I had ever seen 
up to that time, with the 5 frames be- 
low completed with comb, every cell of 
which was of the worker size, each 
supplied with brood from the egg to 
fully capped pupz. In this will be 
found an illustration how any one can 
manage independently of foundation. 


As to which race of bees it is best to 
keep, from my point of view and my 
location, there can be only one answer, 
the Italians. Some claim that the 
blacks will work the best on raspberry 
and buckwheat bloom, but after the 
most close watching fora period of 15 
years, I failed to find a single instance 
when, or a single plant or tree upon 
which, the blacks exceeded the Italians 
in the least as to nectar-gathering; 
while at many times the Italians were 
actually making a gain while the others 
consumed their stores. For this rea- 
son I discarded the blacks entirely, 
since which, of course, I have had no 
opportunity to test them. 


Before this discarding, to be sure I 
was right, I sent for queens of the 
(said to be) large brown bees, and of 
the industrious grey bee; but a thor- 
ough trial of both only proved, as I ex- 
pected, that each was not different 
from the black bee of our fathers, a 
half century ago. Then I tried the 
Syrians, the Cyprians, the Carniolans 
and their crosses, together with the 
much-praised hybrids, produced by the 
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famed breeder of Apis Americana, and 
found none of them equal to what | 
had been using, taking everything into 
consideration. During all of this time 
of trying all of these bees, “a book 
account” was kept with each colony, 
and after aterm of years a “summing 
up” was made, which showed the profit 
made from my sales of honey from my 
Italians to be enough greater to force 
me to part with all other races and 
varieties of bees, 

The black bees, at times would show 
more dark or buckwheat honey than 
from the Italians; but my experience 
was that, at the same time this was be- 
ing done, the Italians were storing 
more white honey from the second 
crop of red clover than the others got 
from the buckwheat. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Honey Same Price Now as 20 
Years Ago 


Does the gentleman from Donovan, 
Ill., (page 55) find a home market for 
all his honey? If so, he does not pro- 
duce as large a crop as G. M. Doolittle, 

Will any one assume that Mr. D. 
does not care_how he puts his honey 
on the market? I never had the pleas- 
ure of examining the honey of either 
of the gentlemen, but I will wager that 
any of the large producers, especially 
Mr. D., markets a better honey than 
he did 20 years ago. Does he get more 
for his honey, or ess? Why? Not be- 
cause it’s a luxury any more than it 
was 20 years ago, and if it is, all the 
more reason why the price should ad- 
vance, for our laborers indulge them- 
selves more today than they did 20 
years ago. 

If honey is not a food I would like to 
know what is. 

Honey has many substitutes. There’s 
“Karo.” So will candle-grease substi- 
tute butter if your taste was cultivated 
in the North Pole region. 

Yes, honey is governed by the amount 
produced, but can any right-minded 
student of economics cry over-produc- 
tion in honéy, or any other commodity, 
when half our population go hungry 
and half clothed? 

Eggs may not have sold for 40 or 50 
cents a dozen in May, but do now, and 
did sell for 60 cents, hence Mr. Doolit- 
tle scores another mark. There were 
more than 5 bee-keepers to one 20) 
years ago. What’s the result? Each 
ships his surplus to the commission 
man inthe large cities; he makes the 
price, because he has no trouble to get 
all the honey he wants at //s price; 
while, on the other hand, he gets what 
he asks from the small buyer, who can- 
not afford the time to get in touch 
with the producer, just as the producer 
cannot afford the time to get in touch 
with the consumer. We trust to the 
middle-man, who, like most human be- 
ings—power makes them selfish. To 
increase their profits they falsely state 
the product was not in No. 1 condition, 
or that it sold for less than it did, un- 
til “they kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg.” This is the history of the 
fruit-growers of California; the Michi- 
gan grape-growers; and the growers 
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of flowers in Long Island. What was 
their remedy? Co-oferation! 

Would it not look like waking up to 
have a National Honey-Producers’ As- 
sociation to make your market, and 
accept only properly cured, honestly 
packed honey—the Association stamp 
to be the guaranty of quality’ ; 

\n example of the honey-producers 
question can be answered by the “ dairy- 
men who furnish the Chicago milk and 
get 2% cents per quart. The dealers’ 
combine furnishes the selling organiza- 
tion, and gets 7 cents. Naturally dairy- 
men are beginning to ask themselves, 
Why don’t we furnish the selling or- 
ganization ourselves, since there is 
where the profit is?” 

[ scarcely feel it my privilege to 
enumerate the many successes Of CO- 
operation, and take up space in the 
American Bee Journal, but let the 
gentleman from Illinois read co-opera- 
tion in the Michigan grape-belt, in the 
Saturday Evening Post of Feb. 19, 1910, 
or go to the nearest library and get the 
history and workings of the citrus 
erowers’ selling organization, of Cali- 
fornia. These organizations do the 
advertising, and are able to engage 
one gifted that way; advertising men 
are born, not created, and I think the 
ordinary bee-man would waste his 
money trying. Of course, there are 
exceptions, and ourfriend from Illinois 
may be the exception. 

All our magazines and daily papers 
are discussing the fact that the leading 
commodities have advanced 50 percent, 
and attribute the advance in price to a 
50 percent increase of money in circu- 
lation, claiming the two factors are in- 
timately related, and commodities ad- 
vance as money becomes more plenti- 
ful; but that does not feed our families, 
nor clothe the children of the wage- 
earner, who is the first to suffer ina 
panic, and the last to benefit when 
prices advance. They wait for capital 
to be just, until they can stand it no 
longer, and it ends in riot. That is 
how co-operation is worked out in 
Philadelphia just now; but the man 
who works among bees long loses all 
desire to be unjust, selfish, or jealous, 
and [think could do as well as the 
California fruit-growers. 

When one reads over tht bee-litera- 
ture he fails to find any guarding their 
knowledge or protecting an idea bya 
patent. How unlike any other profes- 
sion or avocation! Can we not be 
proud when we read, “I cheerfully and 
freely give the principles in this sys- 
tem to all, hoping and believing that 
the same will prove as efficient in the 
hands of others as they have with me?” 

White Plains, N. Y. 
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6.--- Bee-Talks for Beginners 


BY JIMSON RAGWEED, OF INDIANA. 


BEE-FEEDER—SECTIONS AND FOUNDATION. 


DEAR UNCLE JIMSON:—Pa wants me to 
write and ask you what kind of a bee-feeder 
you would recommend. He also wants to 
send away forsome sections and foundation. 
Where can he send without the risk of get- 
ting “soaked 2” 

You asked about Oscar. Iam sorry to say 
that Oscar is not very steady. He went to 
Evansville the other day and they say he 
went to a picture show and just spent money 
like dirt. Pa says to send him one of those 

ate photos Truly yours, 

FLORENCE RAGWEED. 


DEAR FLoreNcE:—As to feeders, all 
of those described in the different sup- 
ply catalogs have merit, but I prefer 
an inside feeder, every time, so that no 
robber-bees will prowl about. 


As to where to buy supplies, look 
over the advertising in your bee-paper, 
and any of those dealers will be tickled 
half to death for the privilege of sub- 
mitting their catalog. Buy from some 
one near if you can,to save freight. 
One nice thing about all the bee-papers 
is that they do not mean to accept ad- 
vertising from irresponsible parties, 
and you need not be uneasy about get- 
ting “soaked.” I send photo by this 
mail. Truly, 

Jimson RAGWEED. 


EXTRACTED OR COMB HONEY ? 

Mr. RAGWEED;—We have 8 colonies of 
bees. Which will pay us_ better, extracted 
honey or comb honey? We have always 
produced comb honey, and have no extrac- 
tor. Wecould sell either kind, as we know 
a great many people in Terre Haute. Dur- 
ing the winter months I act as clerk ina 
department store, but in the summer I help 
on the farm. 

Papa sold two hogs last week to a buyer 
for a beef trust company, and may be we 
will get a touring car this fall. If we get it 
we will come up to see your apiary. 

Very truly, 
Miss) MARGARET HIGHSHOE. 


Miss MarGARET:—I have been told 
that there is an excellent demand in 
Terre Haute for honey, and I would 
think it would be to your interest to 
keep more bees, with your superior 
facilities. I have often said that if one 
has 5 hives of bees it will pay him to 
own an extractor. It is well to pro- 
duce both comb and extracted, and 
even if one specializes on comb honey 
there are times when an extractor 
comes in handy. I have always thought 
that Ican control my bees a little bet- 
ter when I produce extracted honey, 
and I think it nets me more coin, but 
we must not all produce one kind. 

Truly, Jimson RAGWEED. 


LAYING WORKERS. 


_ Mr. RAGWEED:—Having seen your name 
in my bee-paper, I thought I would take the 
liberty of writing you a few lines. Some- 
how or other I feel at ease in writing to you, 
but I hesitate to write to these editors be- 
cause they are always dressed up so stiff. 
Not long ago I called on the editor of our 
weekly Graphic, and he asked me to go to 
dinner with him, and I looked at my watch 
and it was just6 o'clock. He meant supper. 
Well, | have a hive of bees with laying 
workers, and I would like to know if I can 
save them, asI can not introduce a queen. 
If I could find the laying worker, would the 
bees then accept a queen? I also wish to 
ask what language is used in Canada? I 
wrote a letter toa bee-man in Montreal, and 
I never did get a reply. 
Very truly, SEYMOUR BRESTEL. 
FRIEND BrRESTEL:—If your hives are 
all uniform you can save those bees by 
uniting. Take the hive-body contain- 
ing the laying workers and place it on 
a good, strongnormal colony. Within 
a few days, or perhaps within an hour, 
the laying workers will all be destroyed, 
and after a few days, if you wish in- 
crease, you can get a queen and divide 
the colony, introducing the queen with 
safety to the new colony. This method 
is practical, and the only solution that 
I know for the problem. When work- 
ers begin laying there are many of 
them, and I have caught them in the 
act of depositing eggs, but after de- 
stroying the egg-layer the work con- 
tinued the same. I believe that every 


worker-bee is capable of laying eggs 
if driven to desperation. 


As to your latter question, I would 
refer youto Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. He is an 
exceedingly nice man, and I know he 
will take pleasure in answering any in- 
quiries. Yours, 

Jimson KaGweEEb. 


HOME-MADE HIveEs. 


FRIEND JIMSON:—I haven't seen you since 
you had your exhibit of honey at the county 
fair, and I thought I would write youa few 
lines. You certainly had a nice exhibit. I 
believe our county fair is getting to be better 
than some of the State fairs. 

Jimson, | wish to ask you something. I 
must have some new hives, and do you 
think I would save anything if I buy the 
lumber and make the hives myself ? I spoke 
to Jake Peirce about this subject, and he 
says I will save money by getting my hives 
at some hive-factory, ready to nail together. 
I know Jake has made a good deal of money 
out of his bees, and it beats all how nck 
interest he takes in the business. The last 
time I saw Jake was in front of your ex- 
hibit and wife, and I asked him to go with us 
to see the sheep, but Jake said he would 
stay right there all day. Wife and I paid for 
grane stand privileges in the amphitheater, 
out we were much surprised to see many sit- 
ting down after paying for a grand stand. We 
also took in the snake charmer, and the fat 
woman, and we thought it about the best we 
had ever seen, and we have been to Boro- 
dino and to Chicago. Write soon. 

EDMUND W. CUBSTED. 


Mr. Cusstep:—If I could, I would 
discourage you about getting lumber 
and making your own hives. I think 
Jake Peirce is about right on this sub- 
ject, andI have known several to give 
it atrial. Whenever I hear of a bee- 
man making his own hives, I always 
connect him with slip-shod and hap- 
hazard methods. In the first place, un- 
less you buy lumber in very large 
quantities the cost of the lumber alone 
may equal the cost of ready cut out 
hives. Hand-made hives can not equal 
those made by machinery as to accu- 
racy. You may think dealers are ask- 
ing too much for their hives, but if you 
will figure everything separate, frames, 
metal rabbets, nails, section-holders, 
comb foundation and sections, then 
add it all up, prices do not seem so 
high after all. 

It will be a great satisfaction to you 
to have every detail in your yard inter- 
changeable. Truly yours, 

Jimson RAGWEED. 
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**The Honey-Money Stories” 


This is a 64-page and cover booklet, 
53% by 8% inches in size, and printed 
onenameled paper. It contains a va- 
riety of short, bright stories, mixed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. It has 31 half- 
tone pictures, mostly of apiaries or 
apiarian scenes; also 3_ bee-songs, 
namely: “The Hum of the Bees in 
the Apple-Tree Bloom,” and “ Buck- 
wheat Cakes and Honey,” and “The 
Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby.” It ought to be 
in the hands of every one not familiar 
with the food-value of honey. Its ob- 
ject is to create a larger demand for 
honey. Itis sent postpaid for 25 cents, 


but we will mail a single copy as a 
sample for 15 cents,5 copies for 60 
cents, or 10 copies by express for $1.00. 
A copy with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.10. Send all or- 
‘ders to the American Bee Journal, 146 
W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Dr. Miller’s Question-Box 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. , 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 





Sowing Buckwheat in Corn 


Would it be profitable, at the last cultiva 
tion of corn (about July roto 15), to sow buck 
wheat in the corn for bee-pasture? Have 
any of the readers of the American Bee 
Journal ever tried it? If so, what were the 
results ? ILLINOIS 


ANSWER.—I've had no experience in the 
case, and will leave the question open for 
others to answer. I know that heartsease 
rowing among corn is of value, and it seems 

uckwheat might be. If you make the ex- 

eriment pleasereport. But remember that 
uckwheat is not always a sure yielder, any- 
way. 


Perhaps Bee-Paralysis 


Two of my colonies are killing what seems 
to be old bees. They turn black, and they 
drive them out. The brood seems to be al! 
right. I had one colony affected the same 
way last year that became allright. I would 
like toknow the cause and cure,if any? I 
have over 100 colonies, but never saw any- 
thing like it before. MIssoURI 


ANSWER.—The probability is that it isa 
case of bee-paralysis. The bees are black 
and shiny from losing their plumage. They 
come out of the hive and jump aroundon the 
ground, generally with bodies somewhat dis- 
tended, and there is a peculiar trembling 
motion of the wings. The sound bees ap- 
pear to pester and drive the sick ones. As 
far north as you are,it is doubtful if you 
need pay any attention to it. I’ve had sev- 
eral cases of the disease, and never did any- 
thing for it, and the disease disappeared of 
itself. Far enough south it becomes a ter- 
ror, and although many cures have been 
offered they generally fail to effect a cure. 
O. O. Poppleton says he cures by sprinkling 
sulphur over bees and comb. 





Too Many Drones 


I enclose a sample of dead bees. Our bees 
we have only one colony) have not swarmed 
since we got them, 3 years ago, This spring 
the colony seemed strong, but a couple of 
weeks ago the bees began to carry out dead, 
half-grown young bees in poet numbers, 
and lately they haye been killing each other 
without apparent cause. Can you give a 
reason or a remedy ? CALIFORNIA 


ANSWER.—The dead bees are drones 
mostly. The yield of honey ceased, the bees 
superseded their old queen with a young 
one, or there was some other reason why 
the bees did not desire to support a lot of 
useless consumers, and so they drove out 
the drones and dragged out the drone- 
brood. There is nothing unusual! about it, 
and nothing for you to do in the case, unless 
it be toavoid having so many drones in the 
future; for I suspect that you have an unde- 
sirable number of dronesinthe hive. The 
remedy is to allow only worker-comb in the 
hive. When bees are filling the hive with 
comb, allow nothing but frames filled with 
fullsheets of worker foundation. In the case 
of a hive already filled with comb that con- 
tains a good deal of drone-comb, cut out the 
drone-comb and fill the vacancies with 

atches of worker-comb, cutting up, if need 

e,a frame of worker-comb to supply the 
patches. 


Swarming—Removing Honey 


1. How do bees act before they swarm ? 

2. I would like to know how l/ate in the fal! 
to take off surplus honey, so as to let the 
bees have time to get their winter stores 
ready ? MINNESOTA 


ANSWERS.—1. In some cases they hang out 
ina great cluster on the front of the hive 
for a day or more before swarming. But 
this is no very reliable sign, for they may 
swarm without hanging out at all. The sure! 
way to tell is to look in the hive for queen- 
cells. Anumber of these are always built 
before swarming, and about the time the 
first one is sealed you may expect a prime 
swarm to issue, unless weather delays. The 


queen-cell is sealed about 8 days after the 
egg is putin the cell. If thereis any after- 
swarming, you may expect the second 
swarm a week or two after the primeswarm, 
and if it does not issue within 16 days after 
the prime swarm you needn't watch any 
longer. A third swarm may issue about two 
days after the second swarm. 

2. Generally the bees will look out for 
their winter stores and have enough in the 
brood-chamber without waiting for you to 
take off supers. Take supers off as soon as 
flow ceases, without paying any attention to 
stores in brood-chamber. But always have 
on hand extra frames of sealed honey to 
give to any colony that may be needy, 
although generally there will be no need of 
them until the following spring. 


A Beginner's Questions 


rt. Could I make a nucleus hive for about 10 
or 15 2-comb nuclei, with bee-tight partitions, 
with one entrance at the back, then the next 
one at the front? 

2. Would wire-cloth be better for the par- 
tition than thin boards ? 

3. Onan average, how long will it take a 
queen to fill one of these 2-comb nucleus 
hives with eggs ? 

4. How many of these 2-comb nuclei will 
one strong colony take care of with brood 
and larve ? 

5. How early could I start them ? 

6. How long does it take for a larva to be 
capped over after the egg is laid ? 

7. Why couldn’t there be made an incuba- 
tor to keep the brood warm after it is 
capped over ? 

8. Could a beginner use the cell-cup plan 
of queen-rearing with success ? 

9. Which would be the best, Root's queen- 
rearing outfit or swarms ? 

1o. How canI get my queens mated with- 
out putting them into a colony 

11. How could I best keepa large number 
of queens over the winter with only a few 
colonies ? 

12, About how many queen-cells does a 
colony generally start on a prepared frame 
like you mention in “ Forty Years Among the 
Bees ?” 

13. If Ihave some pure drones, how could I 
get queens mated with them? 

14. How long does it generally take a col 
ony to fill a body of 8 frames with sugar 
syrup for feeding, using comb foundation ? 

15. Will they fill these bodies before the 
honey-flow without injuring the colony ? 

16. Could [rear queens after the ion all 
right ? 

17. Could I do it with the cell-cups ? 

NEBRASKA 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes; but there would be 
danger of queens entering the wrong en 
trances. 

2. Wire-cloth would be bad. 

3. Perhapsa week. 

1. If you mean that no queens are to lay in 
the nuclei, anywhere from 4 to 20, according 
to how strong you want the nuclei 

5s. As soon as clover yields. 

6. About 8 days. 

7. Lamp nurseries have been in use for 
years; but not so much now, perhaps, as 
formerly. 

8. He would probably make more or less 
failures. It’s something of a trade to be 
learned. 

9. The beginner would probably get more 
good queens from swarms. 

10. Put them into nuclei 

11. In a suitable cellar you 
them in nuclei. 

12. Anywhere from 10 to 50. 

13. Take them to some place 1% miles dis- 
tant from other bees. Possibly you might 
succeed by putting in the cellar the hive con- 
taining the young queens and drones, taking 
it out as soon as other drones have stopped 
flying, and then feeding so as to induce 
flight. Mr. Aspinwall has had some success 
by clipping the wings of his virgins just a 
little, so they would set fly far from home. 

14. I don't know. Perhaps a week. 

is. Depends. Feeding so much very early, 
especially in bad weather, might do much 
harm. With everything favorable it might 
in some cases do good. 


might keep 


16. Not so well as in the flow: 
feeding you may succeed. 

17. [don't know that the cell-cups would 
make any difference. 


but with 





Locating for Bee-Keeping 


I have had bees two years. I was led to 
begin by reading ‘A BC of Bee Culture.” 
Langstroth’s “ Hive and Honey-Bee,”’ Cook's 
“Manualof the Apiary,” and Quinby's * New 
Bee-Keeping.”’ ; if of which so interested me 
that I took up bee-keeping as a sort of pas- 
time for the years that may be lefttome. I 
am now 58 years old. Two years ago I got 
one colony in May, and by winter increased 
to 5 colonies, which wintered well. Last 
year I increased from 5 to 10 colonies. I was 
called from home during September when I 
should have been feeding for winter. A 
neighbor's horse broke in and upset 12 hives, 
killing 2o0f my queens. Rain had set in be- 
fore | fed for winter. I fed by laying combs 
on their side, and filling from a dipper with 
perforated bottom. I fed 200 pounds of 
sugar in this way. The bees never trans- 
ferred all the sugar, and the hives were 
damp as aresult. From the middle of Octo- 
ber to May 1 it rained almost constantly, 
with occasional sharp frosts. It was a most 
unusual winter. My bees were all dead in 
the spring. Nearly every bee-keeper here 
lost heavily. I have decided that this is not 
a good country for bees. Both years I win- 
tered the bees on the summer stands. I 
want to gotoanew and favorable location 
for bee-keeping. I have decided to choose 
between Southern California and Northern 
Washington, if the latter is suitable for bee- 
keeping, it being for other reasons prefer- 
able. an you tell me if Washington is any 
good as a bee-country, or direct me to any 
one who knows from actual experience how 
bees do there ? BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWER.—I have no positive knowledge as 
to how the two places compare, but have an 
impression that there may not be so much 
difference but what other things might make 
Washington the place for you to choose. | 
leave the question open for any one who 
knows more than I do about Washington 





Why Did the Bees Swarm ? 


Colony No. 15 was examined on June 1, 
and the queen-cells destroyed, although 
there were no eggs in any of them. Then on 
the 18th they swarmed, with only eggs in the 
queen-cells. What caused them to swarm 
so previously ? Weather was warm, being 
92 degrees Fahr. in the shade during the 
warmest part of the day. The hive was the 
only 8frame; we have regular Langstroth 
frames, painted red, but was shaded, well 
shaded, too, and some of the other hives had 
no shade. Weuse a cover of the Colorado 
style. IOWA 


ANSWER.—I don't know. The smaller size 
of the hive would have something to do with 
it, and so might the heat. The disposition 
of the bees may have figured in the case: 
some bees are much more inclined to swarm 
than others. 


Cleaning Up Unfinished Sections 


| would like to learn of a good plan to 
clean up sections that are unfinished in the 
fallof the year. Thatis, I extract all un- 
finished, but there is more or less honey left 
in the combs after extracting. When these 
boxes are stored away or put in supers it 
leaks down and drips all over, and makes a 
sticky and dauby mess. I have thought of 
tiering up supers 12 or 15 high, and let the 
bees rob out, but as my yard is close tothe 
house and buildings, 1 do not like to do it. 
and I don’t know which is the better way. 
I have at present ros colonies, and expect to 
increase to175 this season. I had about 2000 
of these sections, and am using them for 
baits, and find them excellent in starting the 
bees to work in the supers. NEW YORK 





ANSWER.—I have had much experience in 
getting the bees to clean up sections in the 
fall. and have found no better way than to 
let the bees rob them out. If you pile them 
up, aS you suggest, allow an entrance large 
enough for a single bee for each 5 or 6 supers. 
If the bees can get at them more freely, they 
tear the combs to pieces. Witha sufficientl) 
large number to be cleaned out, say some 
thing like a super for each colony, you may 
go to the other extreme and spread them all 
out so as to let the bees have free access to 
the whole business at once. I spread the 
supers about inmy shop cellar, and when all 


are ready I open the door and invite the 
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bees to help the ms lves. They are protected 
against rain, and may remain several days 
until the bees have them thoroughly cleaned 
out. If you pile them up on top of hives, 
they will be cleaned up, but the bees are 
likely to put some of the honey back into the 
sections. Some one, | think, has reported 
success by piling supers back of a hive, 
allowing access by way of the bottom-board 
without allowing other bees access. I never 


tried it. I have tried putting them in front, 
ind it wasa failure. It might work better 
behind. 


Egg-Laying of the Queen-Bee 


Does a queen-bee lay eggs during the night? 
If so, when does she rest ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.--She surely does lay at night, and 
thereisa jot of work done at night in the 
hive. I don’t know when the queen rests, 
ind couldn’t be sworn that she ever rests 
during her busiest season. I’ve some idea, 
however, that she takes short spells of rest- 
ing at different times through the day and 
night. But I may be away off, and will be 
glad to learn from any one who can teach me 
better. 


A Beginner’s Questions 


1. Do bees gather honey from dandelion 
and strawberry blossoms ? 

2. | have2colonies of bees, and they are 
cross. My neighbor has a very quiet colony. 
Is there any way the queen may be fertilized 
by my neighbor's crones. if Ishould usea 
drone-trap and kill all my drones ? 

3. What causes water to come out of the 
bees during the early morning hour ? 


4. Could all the honey be taken from the 
bees in the fall, and then feed them with 
sugar candy ? IINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—I. I don’t think bees get much 
from strawberries, but they get a large 
amount from dandelions. It comes rather 
early for surplus, but is of immense value 
for brood-rearing. 

2. If you suppress drones in your own api- 
ary entirely, you may be sure that your vir- 
gins will mate with drones from some neigh- 
baring apiary. 

The vapor from the bees_ condenses on 
the sides of the hive and runs down in drops. 

4. You can use the old-fashioned way of 
mashing up the combs and straining the 
honey through a cloth, or you can melt the 
combs and take off the cake of wax when it 
cools. 


Foundation Splints—Facing Hives—Killing Bees in 
uildings 


1. lLreceived foundation splints and used 
them as follows: Boiled them in beeswax, 
and fastened them with a full sheet of foun- 
dation to the top-bar by putting the splints 
inthe opening in the op -bar. Is that the 
right way, or are they to be put on the foun- 
dation starter and let them touch the bot- 
tom- bar of the frame ? 

Last year my hives were very heavy in 
see fall, and the past spring they did not 
have weight to last them until blossoms 

came, so [had to feed them and ghey are 
doing de at present. Did they use all the 
honey, or what was it that made the hives so 
heavy ? 

3. Will it be all right to have the bee-hives 
face to face? 

4. Isaw an article on page 195, advising to 
set the new hive on the old stand, and the 
old close to the new colony. Now if this is 
done, suppose the queen is lost, or will not 
come out, which I saw this year (it came out, 
but went in again), what will become of the 
bees, and what would you do in a case of 
. % kind ? 

There are a few swarms of bees ina 
bine and one inthe bank building, which 
are very troublesome. The one nies are 
very small. How can they be killec 

= A 

ANSWERS.—1. Either way will do—or neith- 
er. The object of the splint is not to fasten 
the foundation either to the top-bar or bot- 
tom-bar, but to keep it rigid so there will be 
no sagging. The foundation must be fast- 
ened to the top-bar independently of the 
splints, and then I fasten thesplints into the 
foundation without paying any attention to 
whether they touch at the top or the bottom, 
or lie midway. But didn’t you get with the 
splints a printed slip of instruction telling 
just pow to put them in? 

2. Probably there was in the hives all the 
honey that you supposed. The peculiar sea 
son, whose like you never saw before, and 
probably never will see again, accounted for 


the consumption of a phenomenally large 
quantity of honey this spring. Summer 
weather came in early spring, filling the 
hives with brood. Then came _ freezing 
weather in which the bees could gather 
nothing, but consumed enormous quantities 
of honey to keep up the heat of the hive and 
to support the brood. The experience 
ought to emphasize the importance of the 
advice so. urgently insisted upon in the 
American Bee Journal, in season and out of 
season that frames of sealed brood should 
be provided for this summer so as to beon 
hand next spring to give to any needy col- 
ony. Sugar may do for winter stores, but 
will not take the place of honey in the 
spring, when it must be used for brood- 
rearing. 

; Yes: some prefer that position. 

4. If there is no queen with the swarm, I 
would expect it to return to the old hive, 
just the same as it would if the mother col- 
ony had been left on the old stand and the 
swarm put ona distant stand. If the queen 
has whole wings, such a thing does not often 
occur. If she is clipped, she tumbles out on 
the ground, and may get back into the old 
hive. It is the business of the bee-keeper to 
catch her and put her in with the swarm. 

Try putting in4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of 
carbon disulfide (called also bisulphide of 
carbon.) It must be done ata time when all 
the bees are in, some sort of crooked funnel 
being arranged to make the liquid enter the 
hole, andthe hole promptly closed. Have 
no light near, for fear of an explosion. 





Bee-Keeping in Florida—Starting With Bees 


In the April number of the American 
Bee Journal you replied to Illinois’ question 
about that East Coast of Florida as a bee- 
pry that you do not know. Iam onthe 

Nest Coast in the southern part of the 
peninsula. Here we get honey from orange 
and grape-fruit bloom, from pennyroyal and 
from both the saw palmetto and the cabbage 
palmetto. The first comes in Polerencs, the 
next in March, the third in April and May, 
and the last in july. In addition to that we 
have some kind of flowersin bloom every 
day in the year. I judge the bees can get 
pollen every day. I haven’t known this 
country long enough to be able to say any- 
thing about it from praction] quperiense. but 
I find the woods full of wild bees. There is 
a good colony in an old cypress tree about 
200 yards from where 1am writing. I expect 
to put itintoa movable-frame hive shortly. 
I have several other bee-trees located. No 
one here uses modern hives. I will be the 
pioneer. This is a frontier country. I en- 
tered a homestead about 60 days ago within 
2miles of this town, and must move on it 
within 6 months. My idea is topay expenses 
with chickens, bees and truck while I de- 
velop an orange grove. This is a first-class 
country for each of these industries. Bees 
can fly here the year around. There is 
plenty of pasture for them at all seasons, I 
think, but I am not sure of a honey-flow after 
cabbage palmetto next month (July). Iam 
not able to get reliable information as to the 
fall and winter flowers. My first trip to this 
section was early last October. Isaw no 
bees then, for | was too busy looking at the 
citrus fruits with which the groves were 
so heavily loaded. However, I am almost 
certain the A bloom furnishes pollen, if 
not honey. I used to be an expert with bees, 
but for about 20 years I have been too busy 
to work with them. Methods have largely 
changed since thattime. It seems almosta 
new business to me, and that I must learn it 
from the bottom up. Yet 1 think it will not 
be too hard for one who loves to handle bees. 
I would like to have 100 colonies next season. 
Shall I start this summer ? 

If I start this seas6n, shall I work for 
levee increase or go slow? I have plenty of 
time to devote to the business now ? 

3. How fast will it be safe to build up when 
one has no winter problem to face ? 

4. What is the best way to work for an in- 
crease here ? 

The best honey-flow is orange blossoms 
- February. Would you stimulate brood- 
rearing in January? If so, how? 

, FLORIDA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Better make something of a 
start this season; even if you have onlya 
few colonies, and then buy more next 
spring. 

As you want a rather large number next 
y ear, it might be well for you to work mainly 
for increase this year. Only look out that as 
the season advances each new colony. be 
made strong enough so that there is no dan- 
ger of your being caught inthe fall with a 
number of weaklings that will not pull 
through the winter. 


3. Lama little shaky about dates in you 
locality, and am afraid it is now rather late 
to do the most increasing. I hardly dare to 
risk any figures in the case, and it would 
really be of no practical value to youif I 
could tell you exactly how many colonies 
you could have in the fall for each ro you 
have now, unless it would be to know how 
many hives to haveready. But it will be no 
great harm if you have a few extra hives left 
over. Icando no better than to repeat the 
advice that each new colony you make 
should be so strong at the time it is made 
that there will be no question about its be- 
ing safe for winter. For example, suppose 
that well alongin the season each of your 
colonies has 6 frames of brood, and you 
divide each one into two parts having 3 
frames of brood each. Very likely you 
would lose most of them before spring, even 
in your mild climate. But you might be en- 
tirely safe to take a frame of brood and bees 
from each, and puts or 6of these frames in 
each new hive. Earlier in the season a good 
rule would be not to reduce any of your old 
colonies to less than 4 frames of brood by 
drawing from them, and to let each new one 
have 4 brood at the start. 

4. The answer to this question is indicated 
in the previous answer. Yet there are 
many ways in which increase might be made, 
and your profit will lie in reading up the 
books and getting well informed on general 
principles, and then you can tell better the 
plan of increase that willsuit you. If I may 
ye pardoned for that much advertising I 
may say that “ Forty Years Among the Bees’”’ 
is perhaps more full than any other bee- 
book in the matter of artificial increase. 


s. Very likely you will come off just as well 
ni to do anything at stimulative feeding. If 
the queen keeps as much krood in the hive 
as the bees can cover, no amount of. feeding 
will increase the amount of brood, and in 
some cases it may lessen it. Only when 
there comes such a time of dearth that 
brood-rearing ceases, then it may be well to 
feed so that the queen will not stop laying. 





Good Honey Prospects 


I hiv o¢ a first swarm for the season yes- 
terday, May 27. My 32 colonies wintered all 
right, only one dying. White clover and 
alsike are just beginning to blossom. The 
prospects for a honey — are good. 


A. AUGENSTEIN. 
Dakota, III., May 28. 





Heavy Loss in Bees 


Our bees are just commencing to do well 
on white clover. The months of April and 
May were too cold for bees to build up. 
Over 50 percent of the bees died in this 
vicinity, due principally to honey-dew. 
Swarming has not commenced here yet. 

sv.) J. W. STINE. 
Sperry, lowa, June ro. 





Bees Rolling in the Honey 


Honey is rolling in now; but up to June 8, 
bees were at the starvation point. This con- 
dition was not due to the lack of blossoms, 
but the weather was such that bees could 
not be out. Yet it was hardly safe to feed 
aggeneg Sut honey, for fear of getting some 
of it in the section-boxes. H. G. QuIRIN 

Bellevue, Ohio, June 29. 





Fine Honey Harvest 


Our honey harvest is on, and itis fine so 
far. Thecolony on scales gained 56 pounds 
in 9 days, and might have done better if the 
bees had had more room, for they were 
honey-bound. We then put on the third 
story, and the 2 succeeding days the gain 
was 12pounds each day, and the other days 
7 and 8 pounds. 

This is the best year since 1903, when the 
highest yield for one day for the colony on 
scales was 18 pounds. 

We are needing rain badly, and yet we 
have never seen white clover look better. 

Clarinda, Iowa, June 27. J. L. STRONG. 
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Wintering Bees in a Warm Room 


On Dec. 16th I transferred a strong colony 
from a to-frame hive into an 8-frame glass 
hive. The change was made out-of-doors: 
temperature 34 degrees. The bees were all 
in the new hive in about 20 minutes, when 
they were taken inside and placed in a south 
window ina cold room and given a flying- 
cage 2 feet square, the hive entering the 
cage at the back, with an entrance out-of- 
doors through the cage. 

On Feb. roth they were moved into a warm 
room and given a flying-cage the same as be- 
fore; temperature of the room 60 to 70 de- 
grees. 

March 4th the hive was placed on top of a 
new circular hive. The Sottogr board was 
removed to give the bees a free passage 
down through the lower hive and out into 
the cage. 

March 12th the bees with the queen were 
allsmoked down into the lower hive, and 
the top hive removed. They were givena 
frame of honey from the original hive, this 
being placed in the cage. They at once 
made themselves at home, and began build- 
ing comb and filling it with honey from the 
frame. 

The hive is made on the plan of a half 
circle, with glass on all sides. The frames 
are of standard size, and are placed long 
side up, and are so arranged that they can be 
turned around in such a way that each 
frame stands at right angles to the next one, 
thus giving an opportunity to see every 
movement of the bees on the frames. 


The frames contained only foundation of 
different dimensions from none to full 
sheets. They are now (March 23) working 
on 6 frames, and have them well filled. 


The second day they prepared a brood 
nest, and the queen commenced to lay, and 
continues to do so. 

The eromes are open from once to many 
times each d 7 for inspection. This does 
age appear to disturb the bees in their work 

They are looked over each night, a careful 
examination and a record being made of the 
changes during the day. 

The bees are hybrid, very black. When 
outside they were very cross, but since be- 
ing inside have become gentle, and can be 
handled almost as safely as flies. 


The hive with the brood and stores from 
which these bees were _ transferred, was 
taken to another room and given to a single- 
frame colony, that has been kept in a warm 
room since June 14, 1908. 

he frames were spread, and the frame 
with its bees and brood placed in the center 
of ee brood-nest. 
The changes have been very successful 
NHITTEN. 
School of Horticulture, Hartford, Conn. 


(We would be pleased to publish further 
results of Mr. Whitten’s experiment with 
bees.—EDITOR.] 





A Beginner’s Good Report 


lama beginner in the bee-business. Two 
years ago I bought 4 colonies of bees froma 
neighbor, 3 in light frame dovetailed, and 
one super for each hive with the shallow ex 
tracting frames. One colony wasin an old 
Langstroth hive with 3 supers for sections 
Yes, and the best thing of all was Root's * A 
B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture,” which I read 
very carefully. Then I proceeded to get 
supplies, which were 6 new 8-frame hives, 
and 4 shallow supers for each hive. The 
manl bought them of laughed at me, and 
said that I wouldn't need so many. But you 
all know what a bountiful year that 1908 was, 
and I found I could have used more supers 
to good advantage before the end of the sea- 
son. The colony in the hive for sections 
filled 196 sections. I sold $32 worth of honey 
nearly all extracted, as we used nearly all 
the section honey ourselves, and had to good, 
strong colonies in the fall,and some large 
frames of honey to slip in in the spring. 

I told some of the other bee-keepers how 
Er supers I had for each hive, and they 
laughed at me, and said I needed only one, 
and then when it was nearly capped over 
take it off and extract it and put it back 
on the hive, and the bees would do better 
and fill them quicker. But right there is 
where [ kicked. I had heard so many say if 
they could only get some old-fashioned 
honey like they used to find in the wild bee 
trees, they would like to have it atany price 
So that set me to thinking, that if I had su 
pers enough sol could leave it on the hives 
till it was well ripened, I would have just as 
good honey as they could get out of their 
wild-bee trees 

Well, [found that 4 shallow supers wert 


not enough for a year like 1908, but I left my 
honey on just the same, and lost about 2 
weeks of good honey-flow. Well. the other 
fellows extracted 2 or3 times, and the mar- 
kets around home were pretty well filled. I 
was laughed at, and told that I would have 
toship my honey when I extracted. When 
the honey became good and ripe, I extracted 
and found it good and thick, with a fine 
flavor. I filled some t-quart and 2-quart 
Mason fruit. jars, and some 5-gallon cans, and 
was ready for business. That was the first 
of the week, and on Saturday I got ready to 
go down town. I commenc ed to put in some 
honey, and my wife asked, ‘What are you 
going todo withso much ?” “Sellit, sure!” 
And Idid. It was 2 miles from town, and I 
stopped at every farm-house on the road and 
them taste my honey, and ended by 
making a sale and a good customer. I was 
back home again by noon and had sold $15 
worth of honey. Pretty good, I thought. 


It wasn't long until we began to get calls 
by ‘phone, and, my! it was gone all too soon. 
My customers were all ready for 1000, and 
more with them, but, alas, it was a poor 
year, but I did pretty well, for I extracted 
600 pounds, anc increased to 18 colonies. 
The one in the hive for sections filled 06, 
which was good for last year. I have neigh- 
bors within a quarter of a mile whose bees 
did not store enough to winter on. I winter 
my bees on the summer stands. I lost 6 col- 
onies last winter, so have 12 left in fair shape 
for this season. One of my bee-keeper 
friends lost 52 out of ss. and he did not get a 
pound of honey last summer. 

We havea fine show for white clover this 
year, and are hoping for the oot. 


Barnum, Wis., May 3. L. REED. 





Little Bobby’s Essay On Bees 


The bee is a queer sort of an insect that 
gives people a few points that they don’t 
appreciate The queen-bee bosses the oa 
just like ma bosses our home. The drone- 
bee is like pa—he don't care much about 
work. There are other kinds of bees, in- 
cluding political-bees, quilting-bees, and 
husking-bees. But the best bees of all are 
the kissing-bees. There is a kissing-bee in 
our parlor every Sunday night, and I geta 
nickle not to tell about it. When it comes 
to the choice of bees, give me a kissing-bee, 
every time F. M. 


Meredosia, Ills., June 27. 





A Texas Report 


Bees are doing well here, but it is rainin 
great floods now, ruining the basswood 
honey crop, and it is hurting the farmer as 
well as the bee-man 

I secured 1800 pounds of extracted honey 
in April from 40 colonies. The balance has 
not been extracted. The honey is very 
good. PricesI get are 12% per pound retail, 
and ro cents for 300-pound or half-barrels 
For basswood I get 124% cents per pound in 
300-pound or half-barrels; 15 cents retail 

This part of Texas is not good for the bee 


business. From a single colony 181 pounds 
is the best I have been able to get in7 years’ 
business here. J. E. MAGEE. 


Pennington, Tex., May 25. 





Securing Foul Brood Laws 


I notice, on page 153, the Report of the Sec 
retary of the New Jersey Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation concerning the failure to get the 
Governor’ signature to their foul brood 
law. We bee-keepers in Missouri had the 
same experience, sol feel I can give some 
advice. It never occurred to us that after 
we had worked on both houses of the Legis 
lature, and our bill had passed the commit- 
tee with their recommendations, then passed 
both houses, that it would be turned down 
by the Governor, yet he did so, and it made 
many sore, and was a bitter disappointment 
to all of us. 

Some time after the Governor had done 
this, he wasin this clty to make a speech, 
when I had occasion to meet him and intro 
duced myself as President of the Missouri 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. I then ex 
plained to him the law we were after aimed 
at an infectious disease of bees, and that it 
was not practical to handle it by individuals, 
but had to be done by experienced men who 
knew how. I explained that the disease was 
the same = character, or rather in its re- 
sults, as glanders in horses, and as he knew 
that that disease was not curable so far as 
any one knows, yet foul brood is curable by 
proper treatment, but is just as fatal as 
glanders if let alone. 


I also showed the Governor that where a 
colony of bees had died and left honey in 
the hive, the other bees would rob the hive, 
and thus carry the disease, and it would 
spread all around, thus continuing the dis 
ease as long as there were any bees to carry 
the diseased honey. The Governor told me 
that he had not so understood the case, and 
that if we would bring such a bil] to him 
again, he would cheerfully sign it, which he 
did when we got one through 2 years later 
So I say to any one in any State working for 
a foul brood law, to be sure to see the Gov- 
ernor and explain most fully the importance 
of the bill, and also the importance of the 
industry, not only as to the benefits of the 
bee- products. but as to the perhaps greater 
importance of the aid in fruit-growing 


It is simply impossible to control foul 
brood without State aid, and a State inspec- 
tor with the law to back him upso that he 
can enforce either a cure of the disease or 
destroy the infected colonies. I know of 
some bee-keepers now who have written me 
that they know they have the disease among 
their bees, but that they do not have the 
time to work with them, so they were letting 
them die, and thus keep the disease spread- 
ing. If the bee-keepers will not do anything 
where this trouble is spreading, the inspec- 
tor should destroy everything that would 
spread the disease, for what they have is 
not only of no value in that condition, but is 
a great menace to others. Hence a law is 
very much needed to compel some bee- 
keepers to do the right thing. Understand I 
am not advocating the destruction of colo- 
nies so affected, where they can be and are 
treated for acure, but only that those who 
will not make an effort to cure the colonies 
so affected, should be compelled to destroy 
them, so as not torisk infecting others. 


I think we in Missouri have one of the best 
foul brood laws, as the State Board of Agri- 
culture makes the appointment of the in- 
spector on the rec ommendation of the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and the inspector 
taports everything he does to the Board. 

When the time arrived to appoint the in- 
spector, there were © applicants for the 
position, some of whom the members of the 
State Association had never heard of, and 
do not know yet whether some of them were 
bee-keepers or not, but some of them hada 

‘political pull,’ and, doubtless, some of 
them would have secured the position 
through the influence they had, but for the 
fact that our Association had something to 
say about it. These men did not apply to 
the Association, but direct to the Board. 

There is just one point we would like 
bettered in our law if we could get it, and it 
is this: Weare compelled to go to the Leg- 
islature every 2 years to secure an appro- 
priation of funds to carry on the work of in- 
spection. This hazards the appropriation, 
and it would be a calamity tosome of the 
bee-keepers of Missouri if we should fail to 
getan appropriation so that the inspector 
can go on with his work. Our inspector has 
done most excellent work while he has been 
at it, but it will take some time yet to get 
the disease under control 

So I would say to any who are working for 
a foul brood law, do not forget to see the 
Governor and thoroughly inform him as to 
what you want. This will apply also for 
securing the appropriation. 

Mexico, Mo. J. W. RousE 


White Clover No Good 


The white clover season here is no good 
this year. There seems to be no nectar in 
the blossoms. Alsike is in abundance, but 
atmospheric conditions have delayed the 
crop of honey. I doubt if I could find one 
pound in my whole apiary of 32 colonies 

Knox, Pa., June 2s. Emory E. BECK 





Non-Swarming—Fearful Drouth 


Mr. Upson ‘see page 200 wants to knowif 
I know of any one using my method of non- 
swarming, with 8-frame hives. no not 
do not know of any reason why it would not 
work with an 8-frame as well as with a Io- 
frame hive. 

Je are having a fearful old drouth on out 
hands. Unless we can get rain soon all 
prospects of a honey crop will go glimmer 
ing. The hives are full of bees, but there is 
no nectar for them to gather. Honey-dew 
was abundant, and the bees utilized it for 
breeding purposes, and are now waiting for 
somethingto turn up; and that is just what 
their owners are doing. Bee-kee pers in this 
locality are not wearing that‘ ove that 
ONES 


won't come off.’ Dr. I 
Preston, Minn., June 30 
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Some Experiences in Wintering Bees 


I would like to call your attention to some- 
thing that has come to my notice this spring 
which I consider of interest. It is this: 

Last year, in our vicinity,a party hada 
swarm of bees come off the 3d day of July, 
and on the 11th the colony sent off another. 
These were hived in a 1o-frame hive on 
empty combs, and on the top of this was 
placed another 10-frame hive-body filled with 
sheets of foundation; on top of this was oil- 
cloth and a thin honey-board, and above that 
a loose storm-cover. The hive was set up 
about 2 feet from the ground on a southwest 
exposure, and the entrance, which was a 
wide one, over % inch, extended the entire 
width of the 1o-frame hive and remained 
open all winter. They did not get much 
stores, as you are aware we did not get 
much honey after that time last yvar; but, in 
the fall, the boy in charge gave them 2 quarts 
of feed with one entrance feeder, and threw 
2or3 thicknessés %f canvas over the top, 
sides and back of the hive, but the front was 
generally exposed, and in this way they 
passed through our too days of unbroken 
winter. 

I examined them March sth, and found 
them clean and bright, not the least sign of 
spotting. They seemed to have as many 
bees as when they were put in last summer, 
had brood started as largeas my hand, and 
hada good leather-colored queen. Now, the 
surprise about this is that sosmall and late 
swarm could live through so severe a winter 
in such a large, empty space. Just think of 
it, 2 big 10-frame hives with nothing in buta 
little swarm of bees with meager stores, ina 
single-walled hive! It could not be possible 
that they could have in any way kept that 
great cavern warmed up. Some of those 
cold mornings it must have been down— 
well, to zero, and it must be possible for the 
bees to forma crust on the outside of the 
cluster, as Mr. Doolittle says they can, so 
that they can maintain the heat of the clus- 
ter inside away up, even when it is away 
down outside of the cluster. ‘ 

Now, if it is possible for bees to go through 
sucha winter in this big box so exposed in 
single walls, have we not been going toa 
great deal of labor and expense which has 
been worse than useless in packing and put- 
ting our bees in double-walled hives? I 
really believe we have, as the evidence 
seems to be all against us. I believe that 10 
times out of 200ur bees die from being, or 
getting, stopped up and getting too warm, 
and, consequently damp, than from being 
dry andcold. The great mass of our bees 
have been dying from starvation in our shal- 
low hives—about nine-tenths is the opinion 
of our best judges—and we have been attrib- 
uting the loss to the hives instead of the 
quantity of honey above the bees for them 
to eat up, sufficient for the long winter and 
spring if it is a bad one. 

Three years ago I bought, in the fall, 4 
large, deep hives of bees. They had cases 
on that were not removed. They had only a 
thin cover over them, a loose cover above, 
and little other covering, and the large en- 
trance was wide open; to my surprise they 
came through allright, and strong, and did 
far better in every way than the tucked-up 
bees about them and elsewhere. 

Some years ago Mr. Frank Covey told me 
he bought 5 colonies of bees in tal! box- 
hives that were set on the edges of wide 
boards, and they had built their combs down 
below the hives, as there were no bottoms on 
the hives, and, in this way, they went 
through that worst winter of the 7o’s, and 
they did better the next year than any other 
bees he had. ‘ 

My brother told me of aswarm of his that 
had taken possessionof a deserted corn-crib 
near Bradley, Mich., and had filled it with 
comb from top to bottom for a space of 10 to 
12 feet, and these bees must have passed 
these winters of the 70's in that way. 

I have in mind what was toldin one of our 
bee-books of. a lady in lower Canada who 
had a large box-hive up on a stump with 
great holes under it, and the hive had been 
made of green lumber, and had split open, 
and the bees wintered fine in it in a temper- 
ature of lower than 4o degrees below zero. 

Therefore, with these evidences before us 
we must conclude that bees are great cold- 
resisters if they can be kept dry, that it is 
next to impossible to freeze them to death, 
and I think it is also apparent that we have 
been spending thousands of dollars and 
enormous labor in constructing double hives 
and packing, as all of the above instances 
were in single hives, or had nothing in many 
places between them and the elements. | 
think we must also conclude that we have 
not been careful enough at all times to keep 
the openings to the hives open, but have 


allowed them to become clogged within with 
dead bees, or without with snow and ice. 
We will have to improvise some way to 
keep the openings open at all times, so the 
moisture can escape if we expect to be rid 
of winter losses; and if we shall expect to 
have not so many colonies starve we will 
surely have to leave, in some way, a thicker 
crust of honey above them to tide them 
through any season which may_come, no 
matter how severe. J. A. PEARCE. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., April 1o. 





Colorado’s Honey Crop 


The prospects for a honey crop in this 
locality are certainly very discouraging, 
while part of the State will have some kind 
of acrop, the chances are that this locality 
will have but a very small part. 

Denver, Colo., July 6. F. RAUCHFUSS. 





Drouth and the Fall Honey-Flow 


Bees have done fine on white clover this 
year, which has never been more plentiful; 
but owing to the drouth we are having, it is 
drying up, and unless we get rain soon the 
fall ow will be short. Our fall flow comes 
mostly from heartsease and goldenrod. 

JACOB WIRTH. 

Prophetstown, Ills., July 3. 





Prospects for a Fair Crop 


Bees are doing good work on red raspber- 
ries at present, bringing in about a ton of 
nectar every day. The prospects are fora 
fair, average crop if the weather holds out 
for about two weeks yet. 

ELLIs E. PRESSLER. 

Williamsport, Pa., June 21. 


Hot and Dry Weather 


It is hot here, and fearfully dry. We have 
had norain in 3 weeks, but the bees have 
done fairly well the past 15 days, in view of 
the fewness in numbers caused by their 
broodless condition during the extreme cold 
month of May. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., July 2. 





Another Shot at the Hornets 


I see on page 194 some remarks by Mr. W. 
A. Pryal about hornets. I found it impossi- 
ble in the foothills years ago to mate, or 
hatch queens in some nuclei, on account of 
that pestiferous insect. In some localities 
they are very bad. ‘Tolerate them not. 

Oak Park, Cal., June 18. F. JAY LEwIs. 





Something About Banat Bees 


In reply to the questions of “‘ Virginia’’ and 
dozens of others in regard to the Banat bees, 
I will give a description of them for the 
benefit of all interested in these most excel- 
lent bees. 

The Banats are a close cousin to the Car- 
niolans, which they very much resemble, 
and, like the Carniolans, they are prolific 
and early breeders. They are usually about 
2 weeks ahead of the average Italians in get- 
ting into the supers in the spring, thus get- 
ting a good start made in the supers before 
the Italians and blacks have begun work. 

Where there is an early flow this early 
breeding is worth much, and costs nothing. 
The same is true of the Carniolans; but 
after they are well started in the supers the 
swarming fever usually sets in, and trouble 
begins, as they are the worst bees we have 
to swarm. The Banats are not excessive 
swarmers, and, like the Italians, are easily 
controlled, and will stand more crowding 
than the average Italian. 

As to color the Banats are what I would 
call steel-gray, and every bee the same color. 
There should be no yellow on them except 
the queens, which are all shades of color 
froma black to an orange yellow, but the 
majority of the queens are dark, and very 
quiet under manipulation, and usually go on 
with their duties as if there is no time to 
spare in romping around over the comb. 

The Banats are fine comb-builders, and, 
like the blacks, are white cappers, and put 
up the choicest grade of comb honey. 

All who have handled the Italians know 
that they are inclined to fill up the brood- 
combs with honey, which crowds the queens 
up into the supers, where no excluders are 
used, or so reduces the brood that the colo- 
nies are weakened and unable to gather 





much honey later in the season, and go into 
the winter with few young bees, while the 
Banats keep up their strength well, and 
have plenty of ag | bees for the winter, 
which means lots of nurse-bees in spring, 
which is very necessary in producing a 
strong colony in early spring. 

The Banats are long rangers, and to prove 
this I went down the Arroyo Colorado 
which is an arm of the Gulf of Mexico), and 
made frequent landings to see how far the 
Banats were working, and found them quite 
plentiful at 2 miles from home, and at 
miles there were also quite a number, an 
at 344 miles I found very few. There are no 
other bees in this range, and there were as 
many blooms near home as there were 
farther away. 

As to temperament, the Banats are the 
quietest and the easiest handled of all bees. 
I use smoke only to drive them down out of 
my way or off the combs. No veil is needed. 
I have handled Banats 4 years, and during 
that time I have had Italians, Carniolans, 
Caucasians, Goldens, and Blacks, all in 
yards by themselves, and after testing them 
all together, I have settled on the Banats as 
the best all-around bees for both business 
and pleasure. However, I am now stockin 
an Italian yard to supply the heavy deman 
for the Italian queens, as many will have no 
other. 

Well, some will say, ““He has an ax to 
grind.” I will admit that is true, and I will 
keep on grinding it until I get it good and 
sharp, and will chop out this thorny brush 
and locate more Banat apiaries until I have 
this wilderness well stocked with the little 
gray pets 

As the readers of the bee-papers know, I 
am an old queen-breeder, and have a big 
trade in Banat queens, but I am not the 
only one. I have letters stating that the 
Banats we bought of Mr. So-and-So, are the 
best bees I have ever had, and want to try 
some of yours. So, there are other men 
who sell good Banats. 

Yes, the Banats are all right, and I believe 
all whotry the pure stock like them, and 
recommend them to others. 

GRANT ANDERSON, 


June 20. The Texas Banat Bee-Crank. 





Sealed Stores for Winter—Black Bees vs. 
Italians—A Queen-Fight 


When I read Mr..Byer’s experience in 
using sealed stores (see Canadian Beedom, 
February issue), | felt very muchas though 
I would like to be near enough to shake 
hands with him. Not so much because I 
agreed with himinthe matter of having an 
abundance of sealed stores in the hive when 
spring opened, if. possible (though in itself 
this is one of the best factors of success in 
this locality), but because he had the cour- 
age of his convictions thus to come out 
openly in the face of all the odds against 
him, and announce his experience, “that for 
good wintering and for brood-rearing in the 
spring, under adverse conditions, the Ital- 
ians are simply ‘ not in it.’ ” 

I wonder how much difference locality 
really makes in arriving at opinions regard- 
ing the best bee to keep for profit. Row 
away up here, just south of the North Pole, 
or, at least, just south of the 47th parallel of 
latitude, my experience with Italians coin- 
cides very nearly with Mr. Byer’s. I have 
tried the Italians in a limited way, having 
had queens from Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and also the non-swarming, non-stinging 
Golden Adels from Massachusetts, and I 
found these great swarmers the most vicious 
to sting of —y 3 Italians I had anything to do 
with, and no better than any of the others 
for the production of comb honey. 

My native bees, no doubt nearly pure 
black before introducing Italian blood, were 
gentle to handle, good comb-builders, and in 
honey-gathering qualities were certainly not 
inferior to any Italians I ever had. 

I have no experience with Carniolans, but 
Idowish some man who may be situated so 
he can, would undertake to improve our na- 
tive bees. When the same time and labor 
has been spent with themthat has been 
spent with Italians I think we, in the cold 
latitudes, will all want them. 

Bee-keeping with me is only a part of my 
farming, and I have nearly always had to 
neglect the bees fur other work, and still, 
with my careless methods, I have had several 
colonies of blacks that have stored more 
than roo pounds of comb _ honey in 1-pound 


sections, the largest yield being 120 pounds. 
This, remember, is in a locality where 
almost no honey is stored in sections before 
clover bloom, and rarely any afterward. 
This makes a very short surplus season. I 
believe the average yield could be greatly 
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\ncreased over what I get, could I but have 
the time to spend with the bees. 

I have not arrived at these conclusions 
hastily, as I have been much interested in 
bees for more than 20 years, and have 125 
colonies stored away in their winter quar- 
ters at the present time. 

have never produced over 2 tons of 
honey in one season, sol do not claim that I 
know it all, by any means. 

I want to add that I have never had any 
high-priced queens, just the dollar kind; 
this may make all the difference. Now, if 
there is any other man that can say a good 
word for the down trodden native, or black 
bee, let him say on. 

In closing, I will give an experience I had 
with queen-bees a few years ago, asit seems 
a little out of the ordinary; that is, it wasa 
new experience to me. | had beenc utting 
out queen-cells, and as I worked | laid them 
on top of a near-by hive. When I had fin- 
ished my work I noticed one queen had just 
emerged from hercell. I gathered up all the 
ceils, some 8 or 10, in my hands, and started 
for the bee-house a few rods away: before 
reaching it a second queen emerged, and 
the two were crawling over my hand and the 
other cells; as they neared each other they 
made a quick rush and clinched in mortal 
combat, reminding me very much of two 
dogs. Noserious consequence followed the 
sharp fight until one seemed to gain the 
mastery for a moment, when she quickly 
dispatched her rival by inserting her sting 
in the neck. The stung queen instantly 
ceased all effort except for a slight motion 
of the legs, but lived for several minutes, 
perhaps 15 or 20, before life was extinct. 

While the conflict was in progress the 
third queen hatched and crawled about my 
hand and wrist, and then on a block where I 
laid them. Very soon these came toge ~_ r 
in the same manner, and aftera struggle 
the same duration of time, she, in her carn, 
“got it in the neck,”’ the same queen coming 
out the victor. As a referee, lat once de- 
clared her champion, and returned her to 
the hive where she remained for some time, 
at least ready to meet all comers in the 
arena. I could not see that one queen pos- 
sessed any advantages over the others, ex- 
cept that the victor was the oldest by per- 
haps 30 seconds. O GRIFFIN 


Aroostook Co., Maine, March & 





Knowing When Honey is Ripe 


How to tell when honey is ripe has always 
been a hard question for me to solve, and I 
think there are others in the same fix. I 
have read everything I could find, including 
E. D. auienaits ertial le in Gleanings, page 
307—it was good, but by no means sure 
didn't go far enough; then! read Physical 
Science and learned some more. 

had never seen a hydrometer: didn't 
even know where to get one; but I.had a 
floating thermometer, and thought of testing 
honey by compar ison, having kept a sample 
of each year’s honey since 1897. I took ar- 
pound jar of 1908 honey that I knew was ripe 
and good, and ai-pound jar of 1909 that fer- 
mented and was as green as | was, when I 
extracted it. I put the 2 jars ina bucket and 
warmed them up to 90 degrees, Fahr., then, 
as the thermometer wasn't heavy enough at 
the bottom to balance, I punched a hole 
through arubber cork and slipped it on the 
bulb; then it stood straight up when inthe 
honey. Then I tested those 2 jars of honey 
and it showed a difference of 6 degrees, or 3 
marks on the thermometer, which showed 
beyond a doubt that the roo8 honey was 
heavier than the 1909 honey. 

Asmall piece of round wood the size of a 
lead-pencil, with weight enough to make it 
stand up when put in the honey. will showa 
difference between ripe and green honey. 
As simple as this test is, I would never have 
thought of it if it hadn't been for the mess of 
green honey extracted in 1009. Lids would 
pop off the buckets and go tothe ceiling, and 
they would as soon pop off inastore when 
pome one was ordering a bucket as at home; 

I think they didn’t know it was hurting the 
business, but I did, and I brought them all 
home, and stopped selling. Now, what do 
you think of that, and I in the business 19 

rears? But this was the first time, and will 

e the lasttime. But 1000 was very wet and 
damp. Testing honey by comparison is 
quite sure, if you have the old honey to com- 
Dare with the new. 

But, having found out this much, the next 
thing todo was to get ahydrometer. Soat 
the physicians’ supply house in Kentucky I 
got one and tested the specific gravity of 
alfalfa from southwest Arizona; sage from 


California; white clover from Illinois: Mis- 
souri white clover 1905, 1908 and 1909 


added 


% ounce of water to a bottle of honey, and 


tested that. I made sugarsyrup1 tor, 2tor1, 
and 3 to 1,and tested them. I also tested 
honey at temperatures of 50, 60,70 and 90, 
and labeled each bottle. I will keep them 
for using in this test. 

You should wash and dry the instrument 
you are using before you change it to the 
other bottle, so it will be level full when the 
hydrometer is in. F. DIEMER. 

Liberty, Mo., Feb. 26. 


improvement in Caponizing.—Poultrymen 
throughout the country are very much in- 
terested in the caponizing instrument illus 
trated herewith on whichrecently there was 
issued by the United States patent-office a 











patent to Geo. P. Pilling & Son Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. With this instrument it 
is claimed that caponizing is much easier 
done. The demand for capons is so rapidly 
increasing that every poultry raiser should 
caponize all his surplus roosters. It is a 
well-known fact that capons bring nearly 
double the price per pound of the uncapo- 
nized fowl; also by, caponizing the fowl it 
becomes nearly double in weight. 


Caponizing is easily learned by little prac 
tice. The beginner must goslow at first and 
learn it just like the use of any other imple- 
ment. A professional caponizer in New 
Jersey operated on nearly sixty thousand 





fowls last year. People whosaw him capo- 
nize say that with an assistant he can capo- 
nize a fowl in half a minute. This is most 
unusual, but it is very easy forall to learn 
how to caponize, and do it in a reasonable 
time. 

We advise all our readers to write to Geo. 
P. Pilling & Son Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
mentioning the American Bee Journal, for 
their caponizing pamphlet. It will be sent 
free of charge toall of our readers who re- 
quest it. 





Getting New Subscribers 


We believe we are succeeding in pub- 
lishing a bee-paper that is valuable to 
every bee-keeper. And so we want 
very much that every bee-keeper shall 
subscribe for and read it. Is there a 
bee-keeping neighbor of yours that 
does not now receive the American 
Bee Journal? If so, won’t you try to 
secure his subscription? We will gladly 
mail free sample copies either to the 
those desiring to distribute them, or 
direct to any names and addresses of 
prospective subscribers that may be 
sent to us. If you wish to act as an 


agent, ask for our termsand some sam- 
ple copies. Address the American Bee 
Journal, 146 W. Superior St., Chicago 
Il. 


= = = ot - —— 
Convention at Reynoldsville, Pa. 


, The bee-keepers of Armstrong, Clar- 
ion and Jefferson Counties, Pa., will 
hold their annual convention at Rey- 
noldsville, Tuesday, Aug. 2, 1910. Hon. 
S. B. Elliott, Prof. H. A. ‘Surface, Edi- 
tor E. R. Root, and possibly Dr. Phil- 
lips, with others, will take part. All 
are cordially invited to attend. 
A. M. APPLEGATE, Sec. 
Reynoldsville, Pa 
=> — 
National at Albany, Oct. 12-13 


A letter from Vice-Pres. W. D. 
Wright, says that he has made arrange- 
ments for holding the next meeting of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
at Albany, N. Y., Oct. 12 and 13, 1910, 
inthe Common Council Chamber of 


the City Hall. Other details will be 
furnished later. It ought to be a great 
convention. Will vow plan to go? 


- 
Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have 4 Souvenir Postal Cards of 
interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 is a 
Teddy Bear card, with stanza of poetry, 
a straw bee-hive,a jarand section of 
honey, etc. It is quite sentimental. 
No. 2 has the words and music of the 
song, “ The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” No. 
3, the words and music of “ Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey;” and No. 4, the 
words and music of “The Humming 
of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year for $1.10. Send all orders to the 
office of the American Bee Journal, 146 
W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 


_ - 
* Langstroth on the Honey-Bee” 


This is one of the standard books on 
bees. It tells in a simple, concise man- 
ner just how to keep bees. It was 
originally written by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, who invented the movable- 
frame hive in 18: 51. The book has been 
brought right down to date by Dadant 
& Sons, than who there are no better 
or more practical bee-keepers in this 
or any other country. It contains 
nearly 600 pages, is fully illustrated, 
and is bound in cloth. Every topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following its instructions no 
one should fail to be successful with 
bees. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with 
the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $2.00. Send all orders to the 
American Bee Journal, 146 W. Superior 
St., Chicago, III. 


> 
The Happy Bee-Man 


There was a happy bee-man who gave 
self a hug, 

For he crosseda nice Italian queen witha 
big drone lightning-bug. 

“So now,” he said, “ those bees of mine wi 
work with all their might 

Not only in the daytime, but through the 
dreary night.” 

In dreams he saw the 
right up to the bung 

Sut when the season ended, the poor old 
man was ‘stung.’ 
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Clark’s Plan for Requeening 


R. F. Holtermann, in Gleanings, re- 
ports a highly interesting address on 
queen-rearing by P. I. Clark of New 
York State, at the Ontario convention, 
and says: 


The jewel, set in gold, of his address, in 
my estimation, was when he gave the sim- 
plest method of requeening by putting to one 
side of the hive a comb of leased, separating 
itfromthe rest of the hive by meansof a 
tin which acts as atight division-board, and 
which also folds over sufficiently to separate 
the top of this compartment from the super. 
In;this a capped cell is placed that is within 
two or three days of hatching. This cell is 
protected by means of a cell-protector. In 
this compartment the young queen is ferti- 
lized, and at the proper time after the old 
queen has been removed, the nucleus with 
the young queen and the full colony are 
united by means of a small round hole in the 
tight division-board. 





Comb-Honey Carriers Made Too Strong 


Mr. Henry Trickey entertains views 
that are widely at variance with those 
generally entertained, but, as he pre- 
sents them, they are at least worth 
thinking over. The following is from 
Gleanings in Bee Culture: 


Mr. Trickey_ produces comb honey; and 
when we asked him if the distance which he 
had to ship his product to the market was 
not quite a problem, he replied, ‘‘ No,sir. It 
depends upon the amount of handling which 
the honey receives as to how much it is dam- 
aged, and not upon thedistance it is carried. 
Comb honey may be just as badly broken up 
in Io miles as in a thousand, if it is not prop- 
erly packed and if it is improperly handled 
by the railroad men. A good many havea 
wrong notion in regard to the crates or car- 
riers. Bee-keepers often come to me and 
say that they are going to have the crates 
made stronger and heavier so as to with- 
stand the hard usage. Now, they say that, 
because they have not given the matter suffi- 
cient thought. A strong, heavy carrier may 
not be broken up, it is true; but that is just 
the trouble. The honey in the carrier may 
be badly damaged; but if the carrier itself 
has not been hurt, the railroad company 
will do nothing about it. If we make com 
plaint that our honey was injured in transit, 
we are only reminded that we did not pack it 
right, if. the carrier itself is still in good 
thape. I say, then, the carrier should be just 
strong enough to carry the honey through in 
good shape, provided it is handled properly. 
Chenif it is not handled properly, and the 
honey is injured, the carrier will be broken 
also, and the railroad company will have to 
stand the damage.” ‘ 





A Sure Way of Introducing Queens. 


B. F, Dobbs, in Gleanings, gives a plan 
that not many may care to use on ac- 
count of the extra trouble, but in some 
cases where extra safety is desired it 
may be worth while. He says: 

_When the new queen arrives, go to the 
hive to which you wish to introduce her and 


take out two combs of sealed or hatching 
brood, being sure not to get the old queen. 
In their places put full sheets of foundation, 
hen over the brood-chamber put a sheet of 


wire cloth, and set an empty hive-body on top. 
ln this empty hive-body over the brood-cham- 
ber put the two combs of sealed brood with 
the live bees on them, and between the two 
combs put the caged queen. Make the en- 
trance of the upper body just large enough 
so that one bee can come out at a time, and 
be sure that it faces the opposite direction 
= the entrance of the lower body. 


litions named above, all the 


old and flying bees will come out and go back 
to the lower hive, leaving only young bees on 
the two frames with the queen above. As a 
rule, these young bees will accept anything 
in four or five days, and in this time the 
queen will have been released. She should be 
left in the upper hive until she is — which 
will probably be by the end of the four or 
five days. 

When the queen is laying in the upper 
body, set this hive aside temporarily, remov- 
ing the old queen from the lower hive; then, 
without putting the wirecloth back, set the 
upper hive on the lower one again. In 24 
hours the queen will be found laying in the 
lower hive, or at least the two frames in the 
upper one will be covered with bees, so that 
the two frames of foundation can be remeved 
from the lower hive and these two upper 
frames put back. If the queen is found in 
this upper hive on the two frames, do not 
touch her, but slip the two frames out and 
put in the lower hive as ~ as possible, 
and leave the colony alone for a few days. 





Taut Versus Slack Wiring. 


Editor Hutchinson protests against 
slack horizontal wiring with a vehem- 
ence that is interesting, and it will be in- 
teresting also to see what reply will be 
made to him by those who direct that 
horizontal wires must be left slack to 
allow for sagging. Regarding this he 
says in his Bee-Keeper’s Review: 


That advice is what riles my temper. Put 
in wires to keep the foundation from. sagging; 
then leave them slack so it can sag! hy 
use the wires at all? Yes, I know what the 
argument is, that the foundation will buckle 
if the wires are taut. Well, suppose the wires 
are put in slack, and then the foundation 
stretches until this slack is taken up, and the 
wires begin to support the foundation, then 
what will prevent the foundation from buck- 
ling? Yes, know that there is not much, 
if any, sagging after the foundation is partly 
drawn, but the wires did not help any while 
this stage was being reached. 





Pettit Improved Honey-Strainer 


This is described and illustrated in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review. As hereto- 
fore used, honey-strainers of cheese- 
cloth have been at the bottom, and ac- 
cumulations of the particles strained 
out soon make it difficult for the honey 
to passthrough. S. T. Pettit conceived 
the idea of having the straining chiefly 


done at the sides. Now he has greatly 
increased the straining surface in a 
way that Editor Hutchinson thus de- 
scribes: 


Perhaps there is no more graphic way of 
describing this feature than to say that the 
bottom of the inside wire-cloth vessel has 
deep wrink/es in its upper surface. There 
are three of these wrinkles or double folds, 
and they are 5 inches deep; the side-walls 
being % inch apart. As the wire-cloth basket 
is 15 inches square, these cross-sections add 
over 3 square feet to the straining surface; 
and at a point where the pressure is greatest. 
This feature is decidedly novel, original and 
valuable. As the strainer is now made 
square instead of round, and is 8% inches 
deep, there are 8 square feet of straining 
surface; and, as already mentioned, nearly 
allof it (6% feet) is vertical. The strainer 
holds abouta bushel. The outside box is of 
tin, 16 inches square and to inches deep. 
There is a large gate at the bottom of the tin 
can, but this is not shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving—simply the hole where the 
gate is to be placed. Of course, the inside is 
lined with cheese-cloth; that is, a piece of 
cloth of the right size is laid in the strainer 
and nicely folded or fitted to all of the inner 
parts, Cheese-cloth varies in weight and 
texture, and care should be taken in its 
selection. No handles are shown in the cut, 
but they might be added to the strainer to 
make it more convenient in handling. 





Bees and Fruit. 


A very striking illustration of the 
need of bees in order to the securing of 
a crop of fruit is given“in The British 
Bee Journal, where Editor Thos. Wm. 
Cowan says: 


Unfruitfulness may be due to a scarcity of 
bees. I could mention several instances where 
orchards had proved unprofitable until bees 
were introduced. As a case in point, I can 
mention that when visiting a friend at Pen- 
ryn, in California, some years ago, who had 
40 acres of ‘“‘Alexander” peach-trees, which 
are generally supposed to be shy bearers, he 
complained that he could hardly get any fruit 
from them, and was about to cut them down 
and plant some other: variety. It was spring, 
and the trees were a magnificent sight, being 
in full bloom. As we were going round | 
noticed that there were no bees of any sort 
on the blossoms, and therefore asked my 
friend how far was the nearest apiary. He 
told me it was at Newcastle, 5 miles from 
where we were. I said those bees were no 
use to him at all, and advised him to give the 
trees another season’s trial, and to get some 
bees at once, and if then the trees did not 
bear fruit he could replant in the autumn. 

He was an intelligent man, took my advice, 
and obtained 2 colonies of bees, which he 
placed in the center of his orchard. Of 
course, by that time more than half the blos- 
som was over, but for all that he got a fair 
amount of fruit, the trees nearest the hives 
having the most on them. This was the first 
fruit my friend had obtained from his trees, 
and he was so well pleased that instead or 
destroying the trees he got more bees. 

On visiting him the next year he took me 
out to see his orchard, which was a perfect 
sight, and showed the bees’ work, for the 
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trees were so laden with fruit that, although 
they had been thinned, the branches had te 
be supported by strong wooden props. Need- 
less to say, there were no further complaints 
about these “Alexander” — being” shy 
bearers, for here was ample proof that only 
bees were required to make them fruitful. 





Bees Go Five Miles for Honey. 


C. W. Dayton, in Gleanings, says that 
in a case where there could be no mis- 
take, he had bees go 4% to 5 miles to 
orange-groves, each colony filling one or 
two comb-honey supers. 


CXXUXESXEYELYEXELYELEYYEYIYrrYrry 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 


1. To promote the interests of bee-keepers 
To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights as to keeping bees 
To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


Membership Dues. 
One dollar a year. 


Officers and Executive Committee. 


Prestgent—Ss8080 E W. York, Chicago, Ill. 
i oa President—W. D. WRIGHT, Altamont, 


Secretary—Louts H. SCHOLL, New Braun- 
fels, Te 
Tre as. ve Gen. Megr.—N. E. FRANCE, Platte- 
ville, Wis. 
Twelve Directors. 
G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y. 
Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, 111 
R. A. Holekamp, 4263 Va. Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M Menticece. Ventura, Calif. 
Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich, 
E. D. Townsend, Remus, Mich. 
Udo Toepperwein, San Antonio, Tex. 
J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vt. 
E Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, 8S. Dak. 


Areyou amember? If not, why not send 
the annual dues df $1.00 af once to Treas 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 
Journal, 146 W. Superior St., Chicago, IlI.? 
it will be forw orded promptly to the Treas- 
ane r,and a receipt mailed to you by him. It 

«he desire of the officers to incre ase the 
membership to 5000 by the end of 1010. Every 
progressive bee-keeper should be a member 
of this, the greatest bee-keepers'’ organiza- 
tion in America. 


Langstroth 
tte Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practica! 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
146 W. Superior St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 
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MAKE 
MORE 
== MONEY 


Copy of 160-page monthly mag- 
azine, HuNTER- TRADER - TRAPPER 
about Steel Traps, Snares, Dead- 
falls, Trapping Secrets, Raw Furs, 
Dogs, Big Game, Hunting, Bee- 
Hunting, etc. Tells how. 10 
cents; yearly subscription, $1.00. 

Camp and Trail is a 24-page 
illustrated weekly devoted to 
hunting, trapping, etc. Two in- 
teresting departments are: THE 
BROTHERHOOD GALLERY,containing 
photographs of writers with their 
letters about game, fish, trapping 
conditions, etc. ; and OLD PIONEER 
LETTERS. Weekly Raw Fur, 
Hides, Pelts, Roots and other 
quotations during the season. 
Sample 5 cents; yearly $1.50. 

Hints for Hunters and Trap- 
pers, a 64-page booklet contain- 
ing Game Laws, Trapping Infor- 
mation and description of books 
on Hunting, Trapping and Out- 
door Life. Sent with orders for 
copies of either. 


A. R. HARDING PUB. CO. 
Box 9 Columbus, Ohio. 
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Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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ot Cheap Queens, 
But Queens Cheap 


Prices of 3-Band Queens 


Untested Queens............... $ 75 $4.20 
Tested Queens..............+. ; x £.70 
Breeder's Queens............ : a 
Golden or 5-Band —_ 1 6 
Untested Queens.. : ow eT $ 5.70 
Tested Queens.............66+. ) = 8.70 
Breeders’ Queens.............. . Io 
3-Band Nuclei 1 6 
One-frame, Untested Queen...$ 1.75 $11.2 
wo € * 2.2 13.20 
One = Tested 2 11.70 
Two 7 = ss S50 14.70 
5-Band or Golden Nuclei 1 6 
One-frame, Untested Queen...$ 2.00 $11.70 
Two oe 7 : coo Eee 17.70 
One * Tested _ ooo ge 14.70 
Two = a 3.5 20.70 


Reared from the best 3 and 5 Band Red 
Clover Italian Breeder Queens. 

t@ DIRECTIONS FOR BUILDING UP WEAK 
COLONIES—Io cents 


W. J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





We have a Car of 


Colerain Extracted Honey 


} 


which we atest 4% cents per pound, Sam- 


ples_on reques 

“CLEMONS PROD. CO. 
sAtt KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








IF you need a nice yellow Italian 


Queen at once, send tod. L. 
FAJEN, Alma, Mo. Untested, on- 
ly 75¢, Tested, $1.2 3-frame \- 
cleus with Queen, $2.75. Full col 
ony, in 8-frame hive, $5. oA4 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Wants and Exchanges. 





[Advertisements in this department w 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis 
counts of any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering 

Eggs for Hatching. Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Send for prices. 

3A3t SAMUEL RAppPp, Morton, I)! 





BACK VOLUMES OF AM. BEE JOURNAL—We 
have some on hand, and would be glad to 
correspond with any one who may desire to 
complete a fullset. It may be we can he!p 
doit. Address, American Bee Journa! 

146 W. Superior St., Chicago, | 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY 
POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of 
a queen-bee, a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and _ transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned co, you, of 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are _uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered in two 
weeks. Priceof knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.25, 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.90, 
Free for 3 
new $1 sub- 
scriptions. 
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BEE-KEEPER’S 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far as 
true usefulness 
goes it is equal 
to any of the high- 
er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 
If you pay moreit’s 
e name _ you're 
ma: charged for. The Gold 
Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 
Iridium pointed. The holder is 
hard-rubber, handsomely finish- 
ed. The cover fits snugly and 
can't slip off because it slightly 
wedges over the barrel at either 
end. This pen is non-leakable. 
Itis very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and feeder being quickly 
removed. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform. supply of ink to 
the pen-point without_dropping, 
blotting crspotting. Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry one in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 3 new subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 






















































QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- 
Clipping Device isa 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. 
inches high. Itis used 
by many poepeeness. 
Full printed. direc- 
tions sent with each 
one. 

Price alone, post 
paid, 25 cents. | With a 
year’s subscription, 
$1.10. | Given free for 1 new 
subscription at $r1.00. 































SPECIAL CLUBBING ano 


friends we will mail them sample copies free. 











PREMIUM OFFERS 


In Connection With The 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Sample copies free, to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. If you will send us names of your neighbors or 

fre After they have received their copies, with a little talk you can get some to sub 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful premiums below. They’re worth getting. We 
give you a year’s subscription free for sending us 3 mew subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


a 





IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


A special tool invented 
by a Minnesota bee- 
keeper, adapted 
for prying up su- 
pers and for gen- 
eral work around 
the apairy. Made 
of malleable iron, 
8% inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1 7-8inches lon 
1-2inch wide, and 7- 
thick, ending like a 
screw-driver. “he 
larger_end is wedge- 
shaped havingasharp, 
semi-circular edge, 
making it almost per- 
fect for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as it 
does not mar the wood. 
Dr. Miller, who has 
used it since 1903 says 
January 7, 1907; “I 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” 

Price alone, postpaid, 
40cents. With ayear’s 
subscription $x.20. 
Given free for 2 new 
subscriptionsat 
$1.00 each. 








PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 

Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for 1908 queens. 






Pa 75 cents each, 6 
or 12 for $7.50. On 


tion, $1.40. Fr 
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Safe de- 


livery guaranteed. Price, 
for $4.00, 


e queen 


with a year’s subscrip- 


ee for 


2new $L subscriptions. 


















HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


s ~ 
SPENDS O wont rou BEE ev 


HONEY. 


Ano CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FoR 1 WOULD HUG YoU ALL THE TINGy 
AND WE wouLdD NEVER PART 


A “Teddy Bear” on good terms with 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” Size 


3%x5%, printed in four colors. 
space 1% x3 inches is for writing. 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25 cen 


with a year’s subscription, _ §z.1 


given free forone $1.00 subscr 


Blank 
Prices— 
ts. Ten 


-LO. 
iption. 








BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—334 pages, bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 112 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller. 
Itis a good, live story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows just how 
Dr. Miller works with bees. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.75. GIVEN FREE 
for 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
son.—The author is a practical and helpful 
writer. 830 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone. $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.90. GIVEN FREE for3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


ABC&XY Zof Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of honey-bees. 400 
engravings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE 
for 5 new subscriptions at $100 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queens are reared. Bound in cloth and illus- 
trated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at$1.00 each. In leatherette binding, price 
alone, 75 cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions, $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Api- 
ary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is instruc- 
tive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly practical 
and scientific. It also contains anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 544 pages, 295 illustrations. 
Bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.99 GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by * The 
Father of American Bee-Culture.” 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, bright items about honey. Has 33 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in_honey as a daily 
table article. Price 25 cents. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. Three copies for 50 cents: or 
the 3 with a year’s subscription, $1.30; or the 8 
copies GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 138 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
will want. It is fully illustrated and neatly 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. GIVEN FREEfor 3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 








THE EMERSON BINDER 

A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 num- 
bers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes ref- 
erence easy, preserves copies from loss, dust 
and mutilation. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. With 
a year’s subscription, 1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 
new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


WOOD BINDER 


Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no cov- 
ers. Price, postpaid, 20cents. With a year’s 
subscription $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 

A few of these handsome “ bronze-imetal” 
clocks left. Base 10 1-2 inches wide by 9 3-4 
inches high. Design is a straw skep with clock 
face in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable 
and reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 junds. You 
pay express charges. Price, $1.50. ith a year’s 
subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE for 5 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 























SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 
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Tennessee-Bred Queens ! 


All from Extra-Select Mothers, 
Davis’ Best, and the 
Best Queens Money Can Buy 


38 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing. 
Breed Three-Band Italian Queens Only. 





November rst to July rst ) 





I 6 12 | I 


July 1 to Nov. | 


Tntested. .....0.+. $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00!] $ .75 
Select Untested.. 1.25 6.50 2.00/] 1.00 
) -75 9.00 17.00 1.50 
Select Tested.... 2.50 13.50 25.00]! 2.0 


6 12 Select Bre e der r - $4.00 
$4.00 7.50| |Nuclei; no queen 1 fr 2.00 
5.00 9.00} ¥ si wie tx 3.00 
8.00 15 00} ao 4.00 
10.00 r8o00:!Colony, “ =, eo 8 00 








Mexico. 


Depot, Telegraph and Ee ress Offices 
Ewell Station on L. & N. R. R. 


— 





Select queen wanted and add price to price of nucleus or full colony 


For queens to be exported, add 20 percent to these prices, except to Canada. Cuba or 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


Dealer in, Importer and Breeder of 
ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 





SPRING HILL, TENN. 





— 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





HONEY “"° BEESWAX | Cook’s 





When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & OO. 
199 South Water $t. Chicago, II! 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Honey-Jar. 


With patent Arr-TIGHT SANITARY STOPPER 
is the Best and Cheapest Honey-Jar made. 
Sold only by 


J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., N.Y. City. 


Send 10 cents (half postage) for sample Jar. 


and catalog of WELL-BRED BEEs, QUEENS, 
HIVEs, etc. 

t The oldest Bee-Supply Store in the 
East. 2Atf 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 


to fill your orders for Sections. 


on hand. 


A large stock 


Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppiies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, 
Gregory & Sen. Ottumwa. 
KAN —s . Walker & Son, Smith 


Cen 
MICHIGAN — Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
= St., Saginaw, E. S. - si 
S. D. Buell, Union Cit 
NEBRASKA—Collier Beo-Supply Co., 


irbur 
CANADA~ N. H. Smith, Tilbary, Ont. 


Knoxville, 


—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
TA—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
» Harmony. 
—D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 
—F. M. Hollowell Harrison. 
AS—White Mfg. Co., Blossom. 
SCONSIN-—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
Co., Cumberland. 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 











HANDSOME 
HUSTLERS 


Are a superior honey-gathering 


hardy Northern-bred 
three-band Italians. The Hand 
system of queen-rearing pro- 
duces queens of the highest de- 
velopment. Every queen a 
breeder, and warranted to pro- 
duce large, beautifully marked 
bees. Warranted, 75c each; doz- 
en, $8.00. Tested, $1.00; dozen, 
$9.00. Three-frame nucleus, with- 
out queen, $3.00. %-lb. pkg. bees 
$1.00; add price of queen wanted. 
Don’t take chances. Get the real 
thing. Send for circular. 4A4 


J. E. Hand 
Birmingham, Erie Co., Ohio 
I breed nothing 
but GOLDENS 
Gol d e n by best-known 
methods 


strain of 


Et tt SS SS SS SS SS Ss 





1 6 12 
85c $4.80 $9 
M. BATES, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


cal 








We will pay 30 cents a pound for 
Choice Quality Pure 


BEESWAX 


delivered New York, 
ther notice. 


Alfalfa Honey 


New Cans and 
Light, 8 cents a pound; 
Amber, 
New York, in not 
case lots. Will 

larger quantitfes. 
to send samples. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


until fur- 





Cases — Fancy 
Fancy 
7 cents a pound, f. o. b. 
less than 5- 
shade prices on 

Shall be glad 














Worth Many Times Its Price. 


To one who takes an 
bees, the American Bee Ji 
price many times over 

Tacéma, Wash 


interest in honey- 
yurnal is worth its 


P. A. Norman. 
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roves Root’s 


Last April we moved to this location. 
unable then to arrange our stock as we desired as the 


We were 


busy season was upon us. April, 1910, finds us in bet- 
ter shape than we have ever been since the opening of 
this office. 

Our stock is now conveniently arranged, hence 
no confusion in filling orders. We now have on dis- 
play in our show-room a complete line of our sup- 


plies. Call and see them. From this date we will 
lave cars from the factory about every 10 days. 
I from the factory about ry 10 days 

Have you received our catalog for 1910r° If not, 


we want you to have it. A postal card request will 
bring one. 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture 

If you have not seen a late 

which is issued twice each month, 

a brief description how much valuable information 

each issue of it contains. Each issue is fully illus- 

tented Our writers are the very best. A trial sub- 

scription of six months (12 different copies) will cost 
you only 25 cents. 

. on 
Alexander’s Writings 


Mr. Alexander was one of the largest, not the 
largest, bee-keeperin the United States, nthe what he 
has told of his methods must necessarily be of inter- 
est to large bee-keepers. He kept bees for over 40 
years, and produced honey by the carload. His writ- 
ings are practical, and what he has done others may 
do if they care to follow his teachings. Here is what 
a prominent bee-keeper says of his book: 


copy of our paper, 
you can’t tell from 


“Alexander's Writings are the 
pra ctical, enthusiastic, symps en tic, 
an enormous sale of the book. W hy not get out an edition 
with cloth cover? It’s worth while. Wish you could print 
more such books.’ WM. BAYLEY. 

13 N. Brighton Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


This Book is Sold only in — with inate 


From now until January 1, 1911, we offer one copy 
of the Alexander book with every yearly subscription 


best thing I ever read; 


encouraging. I predict 





New England 
Bee-keepers! 


Providence, - 


New Stock 
at Factory 
Prices 


___: PROMPT DELIVERY: 
Cull & Williams Co. 
Rhode Island. 


‘Tested 


experience. 


E. A. Simmons, 








Golden and Red- 
Clover Queens... 


Untested, 75 


Goods in Chicago rons 


to GLEANINGS, new or renewal u get BOTH 
for subscription rate alone, which is only $1.00. 

Canadian postage, 30 cts.; foreign postage, 
per year extra. 


60 cts. 


Power Extractors 


We believe all of our extractors are about as near 
perfect as it is possible to make them. For large api- 
aries one of our power machines is a great advantage 
A circular of these will be sent upon request. 

Read what a large producer says: 


LANG, CALIF., Sept. 26, 1900 

Gentlemen: —Owing to the fact that power extractors are 

not in general use at the present time, it may be of interest 
to you to know that I used a Gilson engine “1 H. P.,”" together 
with the latest model of, the 6-frame automatic extractors, 
‘Roots,”’ for this season's extracting. I was surprised and 
delighted with the work done. In extracting our heavy white- 
sage honey it not only cleans out the combs much ‘cleaner 
than can be done by hand-power, but does it at a minimum of 


of expense. 


The cost of gasoline and oil used being only 16¢ 
per ton of, honey extracted. 
$40 per month and board, so one 
more than paid for itself in the 
much better work than could be otherwise. 
of extracting is given on the 
lon, which is the cost here. 


It takes the place of a manat 
can readily see that it much 
one season, besides doing 
The above cost 
basis of gasoline at 25¢ per gal- 
Truly, 
H. A. SLAYTON. 


Our Aim for the Season of 1910 


This year we aim to give our customers the very 


best possible 


service. 


Remember, for low 


freight- 


rates and quick delivery, Chicago is as well located as 
any city in the United States. 


Our Location and How to Reach It 


The A. |. Root Go. institute piace. 


One block north of Chicago Ave., cor. Franklin 


St. Take any car going north on Wells St. 


Get off 


at Institute Place, % block west to Jeffery Bldg. Take 


elevator to 6th floor. 


Or take N. W. Elevated to Chi- 


cago Ave. and walk % block north on Franklin St. 


Tel. North 


1484. 





From Extra- 
Selected 
Mothers 


c; six for $4.00. 
Selected Untested, $1.00; 
, $1.50. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 


six for $5.00. 


Twenty-one years’ 


Send your orders to 
Greenville, 


Ala. 








Golden Virgins 


Kr 
an 


build up io) a pure stock. 





Leather-Colored 
; olding Berry 
Boxe Ss. 


om poconsiere ‘d Italian mothers. Quality 
d safe j ive ih cg sao ang A cheap way to 
tach, 25c. 


50c | 
| 


A. B. sig Lowell, Ark. 


tory Prices in Iowa. 


Jeeswax wanted. 


Send for ¢ 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, lowa 


Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis’ Bee-Supplies at Fac- 
Also Red Clover and 
Italian 
30xes, 


and the 
old-style 


Queens; 
and the 


Satalog 











world. Devoted exclusively to 


fruit growing and marketing. 


Dollar per year. Sample copies free. 


Better Fruit Publishing Co. 


&a A MA KEA BA 


BETTER FRUIT 


The best fruit growers’ illustrated monthly published in the 
modern and progressive 


Northwestern methods get 
fancy prices, and growers net $200 to $1000 per acre. 


One 
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W.H. Laws 


BEEVILLE, TEX. 


Is again ready with his Italian 
Queens. There is no mistake but 
the Red-clover Italians are the 
best bees known. Letters com- 
ing in nearly every day verify 
this claim. Just read this one: 


DEAR SIR The 
queens you sent me last spring are 
breeding finely, gathering honey, and 
are NOT swarming. If all your reds 
equal or approach these they are the 
best bees in the world. If you can not fill 
my order at once that you have bookt 
I am willing to wait, as I want none 
pee. W. LEGETTE, D.D.S. 
laylorsville, N. C. 


bees from the 











I have not dared to advertise 
until the present, nor reduce pri- 
ces, as | should be swamped with 
orders. From thetime this ad. 
reaches you | shall be in a _ posi- 
tion to fill all orders promptly, 
but always appreciate a tew days’ 
notice before orders are to be 
filled. PRICES — Single Queen, 
$1; six for $5.00; Breeders, $5.00. 





W, H. Lowe, Basile Bee Co., Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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CAPONS bring the largest profits 


r — — than — poul- 
try. nizing is easy and s00n 
l progressive poultrymen use 
PILLING iNo Sets 
ING SETS 
$2.50 per set with free instrac- 
os convenient, durable, ready- 
terial. Wealsomake 


—100 


Free. 
G. P. Pilling & Son Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Italian Bees, Queens and Nuclei 


Choice Home-Bred Impor 
ted Stock. All Queens 
reared in Full Colonies. 


Prices for July and After 


1 Untested Queen.... $0.75 
I Tested ” oe 0.00 
1 Select Tested I.10 
1 Breeder Queen .... 1.65 
1-Comb Nucleus 

(no queen).... .80 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 





For price on larger quan- 
description of each grade of 


and 
Queens- send for Catalog. Send for sample 
COMB FOUNDATION. 4Atf 


tities, 


J. L. STRONG, 
204 E. Logan St. CLARINDA, IOWA. 


PRIZE TAKERS 


Pharr’s Goldens took first prize at 3 ex- 
hibits in Texas in 1907. We will furnish 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italian Queens, untested, $1.00 till June 1, 
then 75 cents. Tested, $1.50till Junet, then 
$1.00. For large quantities, write. Our 3- 
band Breeders from W. O. Victor and Grant 
Anderson strains; other races from the best 
obtainable. ‘Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion,”’ is our motto. Address, sAtf 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
or JOHN W. PHARR, 
Berclair, - - Texas 


Again to the Front with 
The Famous Banats 


Having moved my Banat 
Apiaries from Sabinal to 
San Benito, Texas, | am 
now better prepared to 
turnish High Quality 


QUEENS 


and guarantee them pure- 
ly mated. Prices: Untes- 
ted Queefis, each, 75c; per 
doz., $8.00 Tested Queens 
each $1.25; per doz., $12.00. 


My stock is pure and free from disease— 
the gentlest bees on earth. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


2Atf SAN BENITO, TEXAS. 


NORWOOD’S —Texas-Bred—QUEENS 


Three-banded Queen- Bees bred for busi- 
ness. Try them, then you'll know. Untes- 
ted, $1.00; six, $5.00. Write us. 

sAtf ‘&. B. NORWOOD, Del Valle, Tex. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














““If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder’”’ 
Established 1880 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Standard hives with latest improvement; Danzenbaker 
Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Extractors, Smokers— 
in fact, everything used about the bees. My equipment, 
my stock of goods, the quality of my goods, and my ship- 
ping facilities, can not be excelled. 


Paper Milk Bottles, 
for Extracted Honey. Made of heavy paper and paraffin 
coated, with tight seal Every honey-producer will be in- 
terested. A descriptive circular free 
Finest White Clover Honey on hand at all times 
I buy Beeswax. Catalog of supplies free 


Watter $. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 859 Massachusetts Ave. 
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HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 


Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
recommend above all others. 


uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 


A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of theicup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 


All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 
Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 
Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... ‘ 2 = 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 


BINGHAM 
OLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






Pat’d 1878, '82, 92 & 1908 


inch stove 
“ 


Paterted, May 20, 1879. BEST ON BARTH. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


DOOLITTLE’S © 
‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing” 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. TheA. I, Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: : 

: “It is practically the only comprehensive ; 
book on queen-rearing nowin print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ 

Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 126 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette..7S.cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; cr a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at §1. 
each; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every bee-keeper should have acopy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 
with bee-keeping and honey-production, 

. 
Chicago, Ill. 


George W. York @ Co., 


LEWIS BEEWARE —- Shipped Promptly 


——SEND FOR NEW CATALOG——— 
Extracted Honey for Sale. Beeswax Wanted. 


(Ask for Prices. 28c Cash—31c Trade 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. Nor 
H. M. ARND, Proprietor. 
148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














(Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) 
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M. H. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the falland winter months. We are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 

—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 
4ROOT’S GOODS} 


For Pennsylvania 


We carry a full line. Send us your orders 
ind we will give you “ A Square Deal.’ 


Best Untested Italian Queens, $1 0 
Best Tested Italian Queens, $1.50 
REA BEE AND HONEY CoO., 
REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Scoggins’ Strain of Bees 


A ( ross of Cyprian and Italians. I have 
1 breeding this strain of bees for 7 years 
for "haan. and they are the best honey- 
gatherers in the world. I have tried them 
all, If you want honey, try one of my 
Queens—75c to $5.00. 6A3t 


J. B. SCOGGINS, Fouke, Miller Co., Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














Write Us To-Day 


for our 1910 Catalog and let us tell you all about 


DITTMER’S 


COMB FOUNDATION 


and 


WORKING Your WAX for You. 


ta Write us for Estimate on full Line of 
Supplies. It will pay you, and costs nothing. 


RETAIL and WHOLESALE. 








Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 











ITALIAN QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY 


—-Extensive Apiaries—— 
E. PENNA, BOLOGNA, ITALY. 


I send Queens from May 1s to Sept. 30. In 
Italy we have only Italian bees, so all my 
Queens are warranted quite pure and right- 
ly mated. One fertile Queen, $1.40; twelve, 
$12.00; one Breeding Queen, $3.00. Cash with 


orders. Queens sent postpaid. Safe arri- | 


val guaranteed 5AI 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Fine GOLDEN ITALIAN 
QuEENS from good stock 

or d e@ at “7 c ach a F. MICHAEL, 
VINCHESTER, IND. 

7A3 ase me et. the ) vig Bee Journal. 


Of Interest 


OR the past 50 years New 
r England bee-keeepers have 

purchased Bees, Queens, Bee- 
hives, Supers, Section - boxes, 
Comb Foundation, Smokers, 
Honey-jars, and other necessary 
bee-supplies, of the Reliable and 
long-established firm of W. W. 
Cary & Son. 











I have recently purchased the above 
business, and wil continue it at the 
same place as before. I have been 
associated with the firm for the past 
Y ight years, and have had experience 
in all branches of the business 


I have a fresh supply of the A. I. Root 
Co.'s goods, which I am able to supply 
you upon short notice. Sendin your 
orders early and I will give them my 
best attention sA6t 


Send for Bee-Supply Catalog. 


EARL M. NICHOLS, 


Successor to W, W. Cary & Son 


Lyonsville, Massachusetts 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











BARNES siectiner| Good Queens 


If you are going to want any Queens for in- 
gull ts. * Eee, srith one crease, or replacing old queens next June, it 
of your Combined Machines, last | is time to begin to think about it. I have 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in, cap, been breeding leather-colored Italian queens 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-fram for years, and they are giving excellent satis- 


2,000 honey-boxes, and a great d faction. If you are interested, write. Good 
ph Ann AR Rng queens; no disease; prompt shipment, and 


to make, and we expect to do it with absolute satisfaction uaranteed. Prices: 
this Saw. It will do all 7 say it — one, 90c; three, $2.50; six, $4.75; doz., 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 9.00; 20 or more at 60c each. 2Aot 


Megs Ruby St., Rockford, He S. F. Trego, Swedona, Ills. 














SSSA SS ASA 


Mr. H. W. Coley, of Westport, Conn., writes us : 


“T am using your Corrugated Paper Cases for shipping comb honey 
in, this year, and like them. On one shipment last year of six wooden 
cases packed in a carrier with a straw cushion, the greater part were 
ruined. This year the same quantity shipped to the same place in your 
cases went through without a broken comb.” 





1. The first cost of the Paper Cases is less. 

. He saved the cost of the carriers. 

He saved the time of making the carriers. 

He saved the weight of the carriers. 

The Paper Cases weigh less than wooden ones. 

They can be assembled in one-half the time it 
requires to set up a wooden case. 


> on & co Pe 


Send for our Circulars and let us tell you what some of the other large 
producers and dealers say. 

Do not take our word for the value of this new Case. 

Plan to order early. Some were disappointed last year. 


SSS SSIS SS SSS SSSA SSDS SDS AS. 











J. E. Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. | 
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CHICAGO, June 28.—At this writing the new 
crop of 1910 has not put in appearance, but 
the market is bare, and it is likely to be 
taken freely. Prospects are for a good yield 
of nectar at this writing. Prices at present 
are same as givenin last issue. Beeswax is 
taken upon arrival. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 28.—There has 
been only one shipment of Missouri comb 
honey on this market so far this season, 
which sold readily at $3.75 per case of 24 sec- 
tions; early shipments will sell promptly at 
this price. White extracted honey selling 
at 64@7c per pound. Beeswax at 22@25c per 
pound. C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


CINCINNATI, June 23.—There is some white 
comb honey coming in, and is selling rapidly 
atioc. There is a good demand for fancy 
white table honey, and same is bringing from 
s@oc, according to quantity. Amber in bar- 
rels is selling at 64%c. Beeswax is in fair 
demand at $33 per 100 pounds. These are our 
selling prices, not what we are paying. _ 

C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, June 30.—The market is 
practically bare with no arrivals to speak 
of. Consequently prices are firm and deal- 
ers are ina position to get their own prices. 
Quotations, therefore, would not mean 
much. The demand for_comb is good; for 
extracted rather light. Beeswax brings the 
producer first-hand 28c cash, 30@31 in trade. 

EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


NEw YorRK, June 20.—We are having a good 
demand for the new crop of comb honey, 
and are now receiving shipments from the 
South, which find ready sale at 15c for fancy 
white, 14c for No. 1, and 12@13c for light am- 
ber. No demand for dark. Extracted in 





fairdemand. The new Southern crop is now 
beginning to arrive quite freely, and com- 
mon average is selling at from 65@7oc a gal- 
lon. Better grades at from 6%@7%c a pound, 
according to quality. California's last year’s 
crop is held firm at from 9@09%c a pound for 
water white; 8%c for white, and 7@7%c for 
light amber. Alfalfa 6@6%c. Beeswax steady 
at 30@31Cc. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DENVER, June 6.—We have received a lit- 
tle of the new crop of comb honey which 
sells readily, in a jobbing way, at $3.60 per 
case for strictly No. 1 white, and $3.45 per 
case for No,1 light amber. Also have re- 
ceived a small! quantity of last season's crop 
which sells at $2.25@$2.70 per case, according 
to condition. We quote strictly No. 1 white 
extracted honey at 8%c; first-class No, 1 
light amber at 7%c; and amber and strained 
at 6%c. Beeswax, 25c for clean yellow de- 
livered here. 

THE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass’N. 

F. Rauchfuss, Jer. 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 28.—There is a good de- 
mand for best grades of honey, but none 
is now being offered by producers. Dealers 
are fairly well supplied with one grade of 
comb, which is fancy white, mostly from 
Michigan, and 18c is the price asked. Finest 
white clover extracted is being sold by deal- 
ers in cases of two 60-pound cans at Ioc per 
pound. Producers of beeswax are receiving 
28c cash, or 30c in exchange for goods. 

NALTER S. POUDER. 


BOSTON, June 29.—Fancy white comb honey 
at 17@18c; No. 1, 15@16c. White, extracted, 
9@toc; light amber, 7@8c; amber, 6@7c. Bees- 
wax, 32c. BLAKE, LEE Co. 


CXEXEXYEYEYEYYYYeEEYeryyrrrrrrrrr: 
Superior Italian Queens Sc!ect Tested 


awe from Imported 
stock sold for $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1. A. EGENES, Story City, lowa. 





ALCON 
OUNDATION 


Years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of 


FALCON 
COMB 
FOUNDATION 


have made it PERFECT. 
Bees like it, and the foremost 


Honey-Producers Use It. 


It helps materially to increase the 
Honey Crop 


(Send for our new Catalog.) 





Ship us your 


BEESWAX 


to FALCONER, N. Y. 


Will send shipping-tags, when you 
write asking for quotations. 


We pay highest market prices. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





HURT-CAIN CO., In , Receivers and Ship- 
pers of Comb and Extracted Honey. Re. 
finers of Beeswax , 
Consignments Solicited. 
We make a specialty of SouTHERN Honey 
sA3t 37 Vance Ave., Memphis, Tenn. | 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 
Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 

DENVER, COLO. 


Ge 


June Shi men The month of white clover is 
p here; and at the time we write 

this announcement the prospect is better for a magnifi- 

cent flow from clover than we have had for many years. 


Many times bee-keepers have been caught with a lack 
of Sections or Comb Foundation on the eve of a heavy 
honey-flow, believing that their present stock is large 
enough, or not knowing what really wonderful flows oc- 
casionally occur. When an apiary is in good condition 
it takes only a moderate number of colonies to storea 
ton of honey in a single day, and some of the best yields 
ever recorded have been the result of big flows from 
clover or basswood lasting a comparatively short time. 
Do not lose half a ton of honey by being shorta thou- 
sand sections. It is much better to have a few sections 
to carry over than to be the loser by not having them. 


vwvvrvvvryvy 


Sections I handle the best grade of Sections made. 

If you want a hundred or ten thousand or 
a hundred thousand, I can fill your order promptly with 
goods which are bound to please. You may judge of the 
popularity of the Sections I sell when I tell you that the 
manufacturers made upward of twenty-five million of 
them last season. 


| 





Foundation There is nothing more important to 


j : the up-to-date bee-keeper than to have 
Foundation just when he needs it, and of the best qual- 
ity. I sell nothing but Weed-Process Foundation, the 
recognized standard of the world. The bees appreciate 
the good points of this Foundation, and every bee-keep- 
er knows that it is best. All grades and sizes constantly 
on hand. A pound or a ton, just as you like. 


wvvvrvvyvy wy 


s o r ° ° 
Shipping Whether you are ordering in ample sea- 


son or whether you have put off until the 
last moment, you mayrest assured that our service will 
give you delivery of goods at a minimum of expense and 
time. Having so many years’ experience in this work, 
we know the best routes, and we have the best facilities 
for serving you. Just tell us your needs briefly. and send 
us definite orders, and we will demonstrate what we can 
do for you. 





A thirty-two page 
Power Honey-Extractors ‘hive p22: 
lot of valuable information for the bee-keeper who pro- 
duces extracted honey. A copy free on request. 

_ Catalog and price-list of the best bee-supplies made, 
for the asking. 


Cc. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2146 Central Avenue, 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BEE-KEEPERS OF THE NORTH 








Be Sure to get our PRICES on 


BEESWAX BEE-SUPPLIES 


_ OF ALL KINDS. 


Before selling your season’s Wax | — itn A 


or 
Let us send to you our prices for We Keep Only the Best. 
Working your Wax into 


DADA NT’S tiles vale dealt Ss li 
FOUNDATION pix 


Many large Honey-Producers prefer our Foun- 


dation to other makes, because the bees like it best. 1910 CATALOG 


We can use almost an unlimited quantity of 








BEESWAX, and we are buying at all tines of the Now Ready, 
year at highest cash and trade prices. 
During the season of 1909 we handled over and Free for the Asking. 


BEE-KEEPERS OF THE WEST 
isva 3HL AO Suaed3a4y-439a 


175,000 pounds of Beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois. 























BEE-KEEPERS OF THE SOUTH 


QUEENS 








\ ADVANCED BEE-VEIL 


——POSTPAID___ : 

All Cotton, 50c; Silk Face, 60c; All Silk, 90c 
Made of Imported French Tulle Veiling; cord ar- 
rangement which permits wearer to handle bees in 
shirt-sleeves with no chance of bees crawling up 
and under veil. With a hatof fair-size brim to 
carry veil away from face, you are as secure from 
stings, movements as free and unrestricted, and as 

cool and comfortable as you 

would be at a summer resort. 


AND BEES — an improved, superior 
strain of Italians is what QUIRIN 
REARS. All yards winter on sum- 
mer stands with practically no loss. 
Our stock is hardy, and will ward off 
brood diseases, 





Last spring we sent fifty nuclei to 
J. D. Nixon, La Farge, Wis., and on 
July 2oth (same year) he wrote us say- 
ing they did just splendid, as at that 
writing they had already filled their 
supers, and that he would have to ex- 
tract them We have files of testi- 
monials similar to the above. 


Please send me two more bee-veils. I have tried 
all kinds, and yours are best of all.—_N.E. FRANCE, 
Platteville, Wis. 


Editorial Comment in Bee-Keepers’ Review:— 
The Advanced Bee-Veil is something I have 
worn with great comfort the past few weeks. 
The peculiar feature of the veil is, the edges are 
held down firmly on the shoulders away from 
the neck. This does away with all chance of 











Prices before July 1 I 6 ‘T2_ stings, and the hot, suffocating, uncomfortable 
Saleak $$ ‘= feeling found in other veils that are tucked in 
erect queens . 75 400 99 00 close about the neck.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
rested quee’ iS ae 5 00 9 00 
Select tested queens ae 8 00 I5 00 8 H ° 
Reoaders . ae A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Golden breeders 5 00 
2-comb nuclei, no queen.. 225 1200 2200 
3-comb nuclei 325 1800 3200 


colonieson8 frames. 5 00 2500 QUEENS Golden, Red Clo- QUEENS 
All Queens go now By Return Mail. 
Add mee cnt wrath 5 of ver, & 3-Banded 


Queen is wanted with Nuclei and Col- 


Untested, 75 cents each; $4.40 for 6 ; $8.75 per dozen. Tested, $1.00 each. Queens sent by re- 
onies. Noorder too large and none 6Atf 


turn mail. 





too small. Will keep 500 to 1000 queen n 
on hand ready to mail. Safe ‘ae live ne DANIEL WURTH, Rt. 1, Wapato, Wash. 
and pur . meting guaranteed. Over 
20 e: Ss; _ =e T Ss ( iz 5 ' . = . 
cece S eeees. Testineniel eae § Caucasians, Carniolans, Banats, Cyprians § 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN. BREEDER Select untested queens, $1 each; 5 for $4. imported | breeding queens, $5 to $6. Send _ to orig- 
’ 
BELL EVUE, OHIO. 


inal importer and get genuine stock. ENTON, Box 17, Washington, D. C. 


For Sale— Old Bee-Papers | Qnly 25 cents per Case ! 


Bee Keep 


FINE GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS er's Magazine, yr. 1887; Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 60-lb, Empty Tins, two to a case; 
: yrs. 1887-88; Gleanings, yrs. 1888 to 1804 inclu- ; ee on = al : 
Only 6oc for Untested: one doz. $7.00. Tested | sive; American Bee Journal, 1884 to 1803 in- used but once—as good as new. 


$1.0 ‘lect Tested, $1 slusive. Best offer takes the lot. - ° . 
D. T. GASTER, Rt. 2, Randieman, N.C. | °" ’” a,j: BUCHANAN, Eldora, lowa. | ©. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















